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agthersptetgh COURSE 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 
267 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JUST PUBLISHED # & 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By William H. Green, MLD., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, in 
the Philadelphia Central High School, etc. Second Edition, thor- 
oughly revised, by Harry F. Keller, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Philadelphia Central High School. 12mo. Halt roan, $1.00. 
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/ WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D., : 4 
Accra > of the Schools of Greater New York. In preparing the present edition the aim has been chiefly to make 
such corrections and additions as were rendered necessary by the 
‘ rapid advance of chemical science since the first appearance of this 
Maxwell’s First Book in English book. The general plan and arra ~~ which have proved satis- 
‘ factory in the experience of the editor as well as that of the author 
For use in Elementary Grades - - - - $.40 


have not been materially modified: a fewof the chapters have been 
artly re-written, and a brief explanation of stereoisomerism is given 
in the Appendix. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


The great ofall times and nations. Edited by David Patrick, LL.D., 
editor of “‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” and Francis Hindes Groome, 
assistant editor of “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Crown 8vo. Half 
morrocco, $3.50. Campanion volume, “* Chambers’s Gazetteer of the 
World.” 


Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only 
one volume, it is not so short after all; it contains as much letter- 
press, roughly, as three whole volumes of the “ Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography.” Next, alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample 
references to biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, and suchlike. 
Thirdly, the Dictionary gives the exact or approximate pronunciation 
of all the more difficult names. Fourthly, it has been written on par- 
allel lines to the Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise 
than biographical dictionaries are wont to Lastly, we have at- 
tempted to bring the work well “up-to-date.” 


Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English Gromer 


For use in Grammar Grades .40 
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Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammer 


For use in Higher Grades 60 


The most widely used series in 
American schools—written by the 
head of the greatest common school 
system in the world. Clear, thor- 


ough, systematic, attractive. 
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Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 


Send for complete catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


@ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PLA AOLCL ALATA ALATA AL OLALOLOLeL 


.. STANDARD - LITERATURE - SERIES... 


MODERN : TEXT-BOOKS : FOR : SUPPLEMENTARY : READING 
AND LITERATURE-STUDY : FOR : COLLEGE : : ADMISSION # 


18 Single Numbers 2% % 13 Double Numbers 
19 American and English Authors Represented. 





evOLererALereLerererarererarererererere: 
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Philadelphia. 





COMPLETE : Enoch ares and Other Poomes cate 
of the Lake; Prisoner of Chillon, and Other 
Evangeline ; ‘“‘ Poems ot Knightly ‘Adventere. re 


The following are included among recent col- 
lege-admission requirements : 





: »: . | Evangeline, Twice-Told Tales, Last of the Mohicans, 
: 12 1-2 cts.: cl 20 cts. COMPLETE SELECTIONS: Albegore (10); Haw- 
Petcaat | Dobie. paper, 20 cis-1 cloth, 30 che, | parergeseiee, MeLseetyia| A Wipeee moms Ivanhoe, Vision of Sir Launfal, «fi 
Stories (9', by Irving; Scott s Tales of a Grand- 








father (.0). 


TEN NUMBERS IN PREPARATION. Several of the Series have been recommended in the 


















“BLACK BEAUTY” (double), by Anna Ogu. APRIL 
Numper. Edited by Edward R. Shaw, Pa.D 





SEVEN NUMBERS have been edited, with Notes and 
Critical Introductions, by Prof. Eowarp Everett Haug, 

«, Ph.D. (Halle), of Union Couilege, Schenectady, 
N. Y., viz. — 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abriiged for Young Read- 
ets (19 ete) Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). 
Evangeline ‘sing e), maps. Lady of the Lake (double’, 
cmpet Sketch Book (8 Sele. ton-), (sing e). “Knick- 
erbocker Stories’’ (si-g'e). *“ Poems of Knightly Ad- 
venture,” inciuuing “Vision of Sir Launfal’’ (double). 





WOMRERS IN PREPARATION: “The ‘Vemesese.* bv William Gi'more Sinams (M-y); “westward Ho!” by Charles Kixesley ('une): “Silas M 


CONDENSED HISTORICAL NOVELS: Cooner s Deer- 
slayer, Last of the Mohicans, Pilot, 
Witch; Hugo :Vicror) “ Ninety-Three ; 
Horse-Shoe Robinson; L:tron's “ Harol 


a3"? Scort’s 


Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Rob Roy; Simm’s The Yemassee. 


NARRATIVES (‘Not Historical ADAPTED : Christ- 
mas Stories, Little Nell, Paul Dombe 


Spy, Water- 
Kennedy s 


| 
“ Knick erbocker 
| 


; Gulliver's | 


Travels, Two Years Before the Mast; Robinson Crusoe; | 


Pilgrim’s | Progress ; Black Beauty. 

THREE NUM BERS have been edited by Epwarp R. 
Suaw, Ph.D , Dean of the School of Pedigogy, New York 
University, viz : Two Years Before the Mast (cou»!: ); 
Robinson Crasoe (3 illust:ati ons) (single); Black Beauty. 





Report of the State Board of Regents as adapted to the 
Regents’ Examinations in English. 





From Mr. L, O. WISWELL, Office of Stute Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. (In charge of Reading 
for Schools): “I am gratified at your success in reducing 
Ropinson Crusos and Two Years Barors tHe Mast to 
practical form for actual class-room use. I trust that 
many schools will take advantage of your labor, whose 
teachers are seeking material for broad and well- 
| grounded culture.” 





” by * ‘Geum Blot; ” 


it Days of Pompeii,’ by Bulser [ ytron; “ Dutchman’s Fireside,”” by James K. Paulding; “Around the World in Eigh ty Days.” by by Jules Verne; “ Three 


aes” by Aiexandre Dumas; 











“Swiss F Family Robinson.”” Senp ror New 24-Paces CiacuLar, witH CompLetre CONTANTSs. 





BOSTON: 352 Washington Street. Teachers outside New England will save delay by addressing New York Office; if in N. B., Se atime Boston office. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY : 43-47 East 10th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Every Le eacher Should Use and Recommend 





HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 


“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 





In 16 Degrees. 


They Never Break nor Smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 





Agents Wanted. 


In every city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the VU. S., 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


(Book Departmeni,) 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? | 


($3.00 a Year) This is a monthly text 
book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully | 
edited for the school-room. Its circulation | 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., | 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO | 


ALL THE CUTS 


**The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 











published in 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 6 E, 9th St., N.Y. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 





LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop rignt Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— | 


$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for on. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., PNILADELPH ta | 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, 
36 Pages. a ° 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


New. No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 
od Script Heading. 


. Correspondence solicited. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. | 





| suitable for school decoration, select 


ESTABLISHED 1865). 


LIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory wil] 
be furnished of best gual 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 


ings. 
Glass blowing and en 
graving done on premises, 








THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 

Each State and Territory. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 





10c. ea, 
24X36 in. 


24x36 in. 10c. 


French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils, 
40c. 

| War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 


Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
ee) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@e 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencul— 
with complete ist. 


F. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue 
of tea foe helps, should send a card 
asking for it. It will tell you how to 
save time and labor, have a better 
school, and get a larger salary next year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St, New York. 


Ani in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
from our 





general catalogue. 
Mailed to any address upon receipt of roc. in stamps 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d 8t., 
NEW YORE. 





sz ES TERBROOK 


oor WRITER” PENS 





is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions, 





Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Joun Street, New —. 
Works: Campen, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


STABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. = = CHICACO. - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern BRANCH: 494 SSHLAND Ave., Burrato, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =”®8#25 9, #1sk & co 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
sashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 


}KingSt , West, Toronto,Can. 730 Cooper B’id’g, Denver Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(a42 12th St.. Washington, D. C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
&. F. POSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Beston 775-2. 











PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © Atsgiows.| F 


Oldest aeeety west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schocls, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, 1 uiors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Callon or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., 





New Yor« Crrv 


IR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


KELLOGQG’S BU REA RECOMMENDS TEACHERS— 


Positions have been filled at 
$4,000 down. Last year five $2,000 places have been secured. Recently several teachers 
receiving $400 or less were moved to $550, $600, and $650 positions. Teachers are 
needed now for good Sept. ‘98 places. If you know of a good position or desire ad- 
vancement, write tull particulars. Form for stamp. Correspondence solicited. 


H. S. KELLOGG. - = No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Established nine years ago on recommendation plan. 


K INDERG ARTEN ii Sctiool_surPLigs: 


Send for catalogue. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @2@ CO., 3 Easr 141TH Sr., New Yor«. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


‘*Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,” 


By WiiBur F. Nicuors, A.M., Principal of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass., in 
eight grades. Now ready: Grades II., I11..1V.. for the second, third, and fourth years 
in school. Grades for the succeeding school years in press to be soon forthcoming. 

















133 William Street, New York. 





Among the special teatures The same ~ carnec from grade 10 grace.—Much werk in mensuration 
and comparing of geometric forms.— Full illustsaticn ard eaplaration cf trecticers.—The number anc 
variety of practical eaamples,—T be best mocerr methcds cf instructicn in number,—The use of Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic, ** will develop in a special marner “thought power.” 


Sample copy mailes for 15 c-nts each. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago 


If You Can Reach a Hundred Thousand People 


for a hundred dollars and ten thousand people for fifteen dollars, it may pay to reach 
both sets, but it will not pay to reach a great number of the smaller sets at 2 dollar 
and a half a thousand until you have exhausted all the larg r sets that can be reached 
at a dollar a thousand. This is an argument. for confining your advertising to the 
papers of large circulation. The cost of preparing copy and other incidentals to se- 
curing the advertising in ten papers of five thousand circulation each sometimes 
exceeds the entire cost of insertion in a paper with fifty thousand circulation 

How important then to use such papers as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and PRIMARY SCHOOL which reach about seventy- 
five thousand actual subscribers in all parts of the United States before taking up 
local papers of small circulation and limited field. Rates low for circulation. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 








CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
14TH ST., NEW YORK. 





3 EAST 
Tu correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filied 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 


ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TE eno COLLEGE OF ane 


tfon. T. A. Moran, LL. D.,. Dean. Session each week 


JOURNALISM 


J 
0f INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 

















. to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 


Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sentfree. Address, 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No » Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-residen’ 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For wey 
lars address THe Untversiry oF Caicaco (Division C) 
The Corres;ondence-Stuty Department, Chicago, Ill. 











— i 
EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
: nd for circular. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 





Fourth year, July 5-August 12. Courses In “athe- 
matics, Sclence, Languages, and Pedagogy. A delight- 
ful suburban locality in New York ow. “cheel of 
y. Ninth Year, Sept. 2, 1 
ars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 


‘edug May 13, 1899. 
For circu 





University Heights, 


New York City 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


rr ar MLLOTT'S ern SPH GILL — 
—_ REGISTRY PEN tt JOSEPHGILLOTTS >\ 
belle —— << Anwawnean PEN 

_— N2106 7 


1065 OFFICIAL. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARRUWHEAD, 


The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York. 
Chicago. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. “x: 


Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. . 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. Write for Circulars 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASs. HENRY M. PHILLIPs, Sec. 
Incorporated 1851. 


> 





Assets, January 1, 1898, - - - $20,342.647.01 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 18,584,354.09 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard,  $1,758,292.92 





~ FOR NATURE STUDY. 


Payne’s 1oo Lectures in Nature. 


The best teachers’ guide in Nature Study published. 
price, $1.00. 


introductory Guide in Nature Study. 


For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, Insects, Birds, &c. 


Illustrated. Cloth binding 


Price, 25 cents. 


Jackman’s Field Work in Nature Study. 


Suggestive and helpful like all this author’s books. Price, 50c. 


MacLeod’s Talks About Common Things. 

Many common articles are fully discussed. This is a new edition of a very popular 
book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c 
Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany, 


A manual of Methods and of Plans for work in Plant Study. 


Very helpful and 
suggestive. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOCC 4&4 CO., 6! East Ninth St., New York. 


-SEN 
BREATH PERFUME 

Good for Young and Ola 
, , SEN-SEN CO. veer gy 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JourRNAL when 
communcating with advertisers. 








Indigeshon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 





able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 


GOOD COPPLEXION. 
__ For washing the hair and scalp, Packer's 
lar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 


thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
and stimulates new growth ot hair. 


Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigned, a bath and shampoo with 
this excelleat soap is delightfully refreshing 
and invigorating. 


Deodorant, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
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The Purpose, Scope, and Method of 
Child Study. 


Condensed from a paper by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, read before the New York State Society for Child 
Study.) 

In the evolution of any people thcre comes a time 
when they realize that progress is dependent upon the 
systematic education of childhood, and institutions 
are established to accomplish this purpose. 
tion in this sense has been considered to consist in 
imparting to the youth of any generation such useful 
knowledge as preceding ages have discovered at: a 
cost of trial and suffering. This conception does not 
take account of any essential differences between the 
child and the adult, and the instruction of the latter 
would proceed substantially the same way as that of 
the former. The next step in the progress of a peo- 
ple is to realize that the development of an individual 
comprises something more than mere growth in size ; 
and the adult is more than, and different from, a grown 
child. There is a consciousness that the mental and 
physical development of an individual, from birth to 
maturity is in obedience to definite principles of 
growth, and we may gain acquaintance with these 
only by concrete, inductive study. 

Child-study represents, first and foremost, an effort 
to apply the inductive method of investigation to the 
study of child development. It is true that children 
have always been studied in a way, and that some 
effort has been made to treat them in a manner con- 
forming to their powers and interests. In the liter- 
ature of Greece and Rome, there is frequent reference 
to the training of childrea, based somewhat upon a 
comprehension of their needs and capacities. As we 
come nearer our own day we may point to Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, and their disciples, in evidence of the fact 
that children have been studied before the present 


decade in the development of the race. But all this 
study has been of an incidental or intuitive kind. 

In the study of the development of childhood, it is 
the purpose to make scientific what has heretofore 
been only intuitive. It is purposed to marshal all 
the sciences that relate to human life to aid in the un- 
dertaking. It has in view not only to discover how 
the child develops naturally if left to himself, but 
what effect various educational agencies have upon 
that development, either in hastening it toward a de- 
sired end, retarding it, or diverting it into wrong 
channels. 

There are those who feel that any attempt to study 


Educa- 


childhood scientifically must result in doing violence 
to the spiritual nature of the one studied, and in 
stifling the sympathies and affections of the investig- 
ator. We dread to have the word scientific applied 
to anything relating to matters spiritual, as though 
there were some irreparable conflict between the truth 
which science gives and that which resides in the 
human soul. In so faraschild development, physical 
or spiritual, is not dependent upon laws, it cannot be 
determined by scientific study ; but to the degree that 
it zs thus dependent it is most important that we 
know what these laws are. There need be no fear 
that an earnest attempt to discover how the child de- 
velops and how various agencies influence him will 
have any other effect than to make our dealing with 
him more rational, and so more beneficial. 

It was at one time believed that every child could 
be mide like every other child in intellect and tem- 
perament, by proper instruction and discipline. But 
an era of more rational things in education is being 
ushered in, and it is being appreciated that when a 
child is dull or vicious or exceptional in any way, 
there are definite causes which must be removed or 
modified that his nature may be changed. We have 
then, a need for the study of individual children to 
ascertain their peculiar needs and capacities as an es- 
sential condition for their proper instruction and 
training ; and this is perhaps the most important field 
of child-study. 

To analyze the true nature of a child and so deter- 
mine how he should be dealt with wisely, demands 
the most consummate skill. In our day every indiv- 
idual is deemed worthy of the most careful attention. 
All the influences at our command must contribute to 
his highest development. Unlike the farmer who 
cares little for any particular stalk in his corn field, 
the parent or teacher cares everything for every plant 
in her child garden. How essential, then, that those 
of us who train children should be able to determine 
to the greatest degree possible what their individual 
needs are! 

The term child-study has not been in all respects a 
happy one to designate this movement, since it has 
been interpreted to relate principally or wholly to the 
period of early childhood. This is the more remark- 
able since it is being generally recognized now that 
the high school and early college period constitute 
the most vital years in a child’s life. While perhaps 
rot much of value to teachers has yet been established 
by science respecting the period of adolescence, still 
it is at least certain that it is a time of rapid develop- 
ment, fluctuation, and uncertainty. This is probably 
the period where there is the least adaptation of in- 
struction to the real needs and capacities of those be- 
ing taught. Secondary and higher education seems 
to have responded very slowly to the effort to deter 
mine and conduct studies and discipline according to 
the needs of pupils. Rather the chief energy of the 
teachers of these pupils has been given to developing 
scientifically, subjects of instruction ; and scholasti- 
cism has been and still is exalted above everything 
else. There seems always to be the danger that 
teachers will give more heed to developing the sub- 
jects they are teaching than to adapting them to the 
children taught ; and while in elementary education 
this has been somewhat mitigated, it appears to con- 
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tinue unmodified for the most part in ascending the 
scale of grades in our educational system. 

It is not alone the teachers of older children who 
have thought that child-study did not concern them, 
but parents have held a similar opinion. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the membership of mothers’ clubs 
rarely includes those whose children have reached the 
high school. Here is one of the very richest fields 
for investigation, but the one in which there are the 
fewest investigators. There is no phase of school 
work in which there is such necessity for the study of 
individual pupils as in the high school and college. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that some high 
schools now. make a careful, sympathetic study of 
each pupil when he enters the school and at stated in- 
tervals thereafter. It would be a blessing to thou- 
sands of students if the spirit out of which such work 
springs should find lodgment in high schools and col- 
leges all over the country. 

In the elaboration of any science one of the most 
serious problems is to devise practical and reliable 
methods of investigation. Scientific method always 
demands two things: first, an abundance of data ; 
second, the data must have been accurately obtained. 
In the sphere of child-study these conditions are par- 
ticularly hard to realize on account of the nature of 
the materials dealt with. The problem is such an in- 
tricate one that people have despaired of ever solving 
it in the psychological laboratory. The child-study 
movement has been derided more for the methods of 
study pursued by some investigators than for any 
other reason. It is doubtless true that some of the 
methods exploited are valueless or possibly harmful, 
but no danger need be feared from these. Nature 
always produces prolifically; then in the struggle for 
existence only the most worthy survive. So in child- 
study ; many things will spring forth that are unfit, 
but their life will be ephemeral in the struggle that is 
always on to find the best in every concern of life. 

It may be well to mention some of the methods 
which have already given us reliable data. There is 
first the biographical method employed by Preyer, 
Perez, Miss Shinn, and others, wherein the develop- 
ment of a child is observed for a considerable period 
of time, and the principal facts of his growth noted. 
The studies made thus far by this method relate main- 
ly to very young children. Then there is the method 
employed recently by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in his 
syllabi covering various phenomena of childhood, as 
anger, fear, etc. Third, there is the syllabus method 
which gives a number of questions calling for tests 
upon children, the questions to be answered by teach- 
ers ; fourth, the studies upon growth by weighings 
and measurements of the whole and different parts of 
the body ; fifth, the truly scientic method with‘ del- 
icate apparatus in the laboratory. Finally, we have 
the study of the development of the brain, showing 
what(effect different educational processes have upon 
cerebral growth and modification. 

As there are methods for the scientific side of child- 
study, so there are methods for the practical side. 
Tests may be made upon the senses of individual 
children to discover if there are any defects which 
would impair health or interfere with work. Again, 
there may be simple tests to discover the general 
brain condition of each pupil. Then there may be 
studies upon the contents of the pupil’s mind when he 
enters school, upon his home life, and the leading 
characteristics of those who influence him; studies 
eg ee and present physical conditions—all of 
which influence his tendencies and activities in the 
class-room. One of the profitable kinds of individual 
child-study for teachers may be made upon each 
pupil’s success in the various subjects of school in 
struction. It will make the teacher’s work more ef- 
fective if she be able to study the pupil in regard to 
the different studies, determining what is demanded 
in each individual case. 
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Education in Foreign Lands. 
A Country School in Argentina. 


By Amalia Solano. 


About twelve years ago, | happened to find myself buried 
for the summer in a little village, situated in the heart of the 
Cordoba sierras, in Argentine Republic. The place had noth- 
ing to recommend it except its exquisite natural beauty. As 
for the comiorts invented by civilization, there were none. 
The village had about six or seven hundred inhabitants; oj 
this number, perhaps fifty were white. These did all the trad 
ing, owned the land and horses, kept the stores, and governed, 
or, rather, misgoverned the rest of the population, who were 
descendants of the Indian tribes subdued by the Spaniards. 
These Chimos, as they are called in Argentine Republic, had 
ne more to say about the affairs of the village than if they had 
lived in Timbuctoo. They were the servants, at the beck and 
call of their masters, and, like the generality of their class all 
over the country, were exceedingly filthy, intensely ignorant, 
incorrigibly lazy, but submissive and good natured. 

The village—I will call it Baratatria, in honor of the great 


‘Sancho Panza, and because that is not its name—had two 


streets intersecting each other at right angles, and forming 
four corners. Here was the hub of the place, and all the dead 
activity and commerce of Barataria moved around it. The 
best houses, whose blank walls stood flush with the so-called 
sidewalks, were of sun-baked bricks; that is, adobe, and with 
two or three exceptions, straw-thatched. Above the village 
rose the tall, whitewashed church spire, which held a shrill, 
cracked bell. Every Sunday, this bell summoned the people 
to church. 

All day the village lay basking lazily in the sunshine. There 
was absolutely nothing to do. Not even an echo of the move- 
ments of the great world ever reached Barataria, and if it had, 
it would have made no difference. The Baratarians would 
not have understood it. On the first day I was at Barataria, | 
learned there were two factions: one led by the chief executive 
of the village, the other, by the curate. On the second day, I 
heard that Barataria was highly advanced; it had a school for 
boys and another for girls. I was immediately interested, 
and during my stay in the sierras, I spent many hours sitting 
by the side of the old woman who was the teacher, and help- 
ing her to hear the lessons of the children, although I was 
then only a school girl myself; but greatly respected, because 
I came from the capital. 

The school-room was the front room in the house of Dona 
Teresa, the teacher. A door opened into the street, and an- 
other into the interior court, or patio of the house. Two or 
three years before, a misguided man thought that two general 
stores could thrive in Barataria. The cockroaches and the 
ants, red and black, that held possession of the place, amica- 
blv dividing it with the mice, must have been greatly benefited 
by the stock of the grocer. The man gave it up, leaving his 
shelves and counter in payment of rent due. These were the 
fittings of the school-room. I forget a tattered chart, never 
used, with A, B, C, etc., which hung from one of the walls. 
The government paid Dona Teresa the equiva'ent of ten dol- 
lars in American money, monthly; that is, the stipend was sup- 
posed to be paid monthly, on the condition that she would 
teach all that she knew to the girls of Barataria. This she did 
nobly, every day, except Sundays and church holidays, from 
nine in the morning until about half past twelve. 

Dona Teresa knew, forward and backward, the catechism 
and the prayers of the church. These she was most severe in 
teaching. She was a splendid needlewoman, and was proud 
of her girls’ progress in that line. She could also read in- 
differently well, and write very badly; she certainly tried to 
teach these two branches of knowledge the best she knew 
hew, and angels can do no more. It was certainly most edify 
ing to see Dona Teresa begin in the morning. She opened 
with prayers. All went down on their knees: the few 
white girls, clustered on either side of the teacher, the little 
half breeds, and Indians in two lines, farther down the room. 
Then she began: 

“Tn the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
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Ghost: Benita!” to a little half breed, who, instead of re- 
spectiully crossing her arms over her bosom, was twiddling 
her fingers. “ Are you playing, or at prayers? Cross your 
arms instantly, and if I see you playing again, I'll have you 
make a cross on the floor with your tongue, to teach you to 
respect the Lord.” The floor was of great, clumsy bricks. 
Then she went on: “Our Father which art in heaven,— 
what! talking during prayers? You, Petrona, come right into 
the middle of the room alone, and kneel there, with your arms 
extended in the shape of a cross, during the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Credo.” The prayers went on in this way until the 
last Amen, when the girls got their little chairs, or stools, to 
sit near the teacher for their hour of sewing. The seats had 
been brought from home by those pupils, who preferred sit- 
ting on a chair, to simply squatting on the bare floor, the po- 
sition adopted by most of the pupils who were not white. In 
fact, squatting on the ground appears to be a very comforta- 
ble position to “lesser breeds,” as Rudyard Kipling puts it; 
for it is well known that the less civilized races have no use 
for such superfluities as chairs, sofas, and other encumbrances 
of European life. 

When the time for the writing lesson came, the girls stood 
up on the counter and copied the engraved line of words on 
top of the page of their copy-books. Each girl furnished her 
own book, ink, and pen, but with the generosity of children, 
they borrowed from, and lent each other freely their utensils. 
Their reading book was the Cartilla (little chart), which I 
have no doubt is a later edition of the first primer printed im- 
mediately after the invention of the printing press. It filled 
all the requirements, as Dona Teresa told me, for it contained 
the alphabet, the spelling syllables, Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, and so 
on with the rest of the consonants and vowels, then whole 
words, and when the child could read these, there was the 
“Lord’s Prayer” for a reading exercise. The most advanced 
pupils first read, and then learned by heart, a page of a short 
Sacred History, translated from the French of Fleury. It is 
my opinion that this Fleury was he who had been the tutor of 
the French Dauphin during the last century; certainly any- 
thing more modern was out of the question, and the book 
served Dona Teresa’s purpose just as well as if it had been 
written that very year. When a girl had learned the cate- 
chism ,and had gone through Fleury, her education was com- 
plete. The white girls were usually sent to a Cordoba con- 
vent school, and in a few years the half-breeds forgot how to 
write their names and the little reading they knew. 

As for the boys, they fared a little better, as is always the 
case with those of the masculine gender. They had benches 
in their school-room, and were taught the four rules of arith- 
metic, learned by heart a booklet on grammar, and another 
on geography; but, as Dona Teresa said, they were boys; and 
for a girl, all that was necessary to know was sewing, praying, 
and reading, since her principal duty in life was to be a good 
mother, no modern frills being needed for that. 

Perhaps she was right; who knows? There are so many 
theories, and so many new things about education, that it is 
very difficult to know which is the right one, and I am sure 
there are many a great deal more absurd than the one ad- 
vanced by Dona Teresa, who was herself a very good woman. 
It is certain, at least, that in Barataria there were no discon- 
tented, restless women. The white women settled down to 
live their narrow, plain, simple lives, not very different from 
the Patriarchial times, and the Chimos were happy in their 
one-room mud huts. 

I imagine that there are very few, if any, schools like the one 
described, at the present time in the Argentine Republic. 
The fever of education has reached the country, and things 
have changed greatly in the last ten years. Still, civilization 
reaches very slowly some of the far inland districts, and it may 
be yet that Dona Teresa’s school is still in existence. If so, 
it will be of interest to those American teachers, who are 
worrying themselves into an early grave through their en- 
deavor to find the key to solve pedagogical problems, it will 
be interesting for them to know that, in a corner of the world 
lives a teacher who goes calmly on her way, absolutely unmo- 
lested by theories or problems of any kind, and who has the 
firm conviction that she is as good a teacher, and better, per- 
haps, than others full of new notions. 
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Swedish Student Life—Upsala University. 


Far away, in a town seventy miles from Sweden’s capital, 
the students of Upsala university, 2,000 strong, pass their days 
in an easy abandon, that contrasts strongly with the hurrying 
courses and constant rush of an American college. At Up- 
sala, there are no campus, no classes, no dormitories. The 
college spirit of our own land scarcely exists. The 
students live with the townsfolk, and are their chief source 
of income. The distinctions in age are very loosely drawn, 
thus contrasting sharply with English universities. The en- 
tering student has the sqgme rights and privileges as the dig- 
nified “doctor.” The theologian, medical student, jurist, and 
philosopher mingle freely with only so much fraternizing as 
comes from similarity of age and pursuits. But among the 
different departments, or “ faculties,’ there are organizations 
between which the lines are more or less sharply drawn 
These are called “nations” and “ coteries.” 

In 1100, A. D., before Eric IX. introduced Christianity and 
consolidated the kingdom, Sweden was split up into a number 
of petty nations, and governed by different rulers. These na- 
tions differed from each other, as Cesar said of the Gauls of 
old, in “ language, customs, and laws.” Many a bloody battle 
was fought between them, but time and force finally brought 
them under one central government. Yet, to this day, many 
of the old distinctions remain. In Upsula, they manifest 
themselves by the uniting into “nations” of the students 
from the districts that constituted each grand division of a 
thousand years ago. Each nation is under the rule of a “ cur- 
ator,” elected by the votes of his people. There are thirteen 
nations, and so strict is the discipline that every student has to 
enroll himself with a nation, even against his wishes. 

These nations are permanent organizations. The “ coteries 
are not; they spring up like mushrooms, like the “ cliques” 
of American colleges, and like them, are subject to the same 
petty jealousies, the same insecure foundation, and the same 
speedy dissolution. They may be stylish, aristocratic, snob- 
bish, learned, exclusive, pious, or what not. They are almost 
innumerable, and every student belong to several at a time. 

The only society of any strength which at all corresponds 
to our college fraternities is the “ Verdandi,” which is trying 
to overthrow the conservative precedents of the university, 
and infuse into it a spirit of energy and progress. 

The life of the students is essentially Bohemian. The public 
restaurants are numerous, and here the students gather, spend- 


” 


ing their spare time in drinking and conversation. Athletics 
is an unknown quantity of Upsala. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, and bicycling are the nearest approach to it. There is 


a university chorus of about 200 voices, well trained, and well 
conducted. At all official occasions, festivities, and .cere- 
monies this chorus takes part Sometimes it goes to foreign 
lands to sing, and then from all quarters the sons of Upsala 
who have left their college home gather, to do honor to their 
university, and swell the volume of its song. Each nation has 
its own chorus, and in the open air, on summer nights, or in 
the restaurants, when the weather is unpropitious, the songs 
are constantly heard—a double quartet at first, then the whole 
chorus of voices, as the singers come together at the sound 
of the music. 





Education in Egypt. 


In the early part of the century, education was carried on in 
the mosque schools, where the children learned to read and 
write Arabic, and to repeat the Koran. There are still these 
mosque schools, and at their head, the Moslem university, in 
the Mosque of El Azhar, Cairo, where, according to the re- 
port of last year, 18,000 Moslems, of all races, and from all 
parts of the Mohammedan world, gathered to learn the Koran, 
and to be instructed in their religion; to learn also that the 
earth is flat and revolves around the sun, because “the Koran 
says so.” As opposed to this relic of the Dark Ages, estab- 
lished in 975, A. D., there are now two important agencies 
through which knowledge is being diffused in Egypt: govern- 
ment schools and mission schools. 

Inspection of the schools has existed, in theory, since 1836; 
but in fact, since 1870. The ministry of public instruction 
consists of three members. The nominal head is a native and 
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a Mohammedan; the second in office is an Armenian, and 
the real head is an Englishman, Mr. Douglas Dunlop. The 
schools are divided into primary, secondary, and special 
schools of law, medicine, agriculture, normal, arts, and hand 
icraft. Before entering the primary school, pupils must be 
able to read and write Arabic, and they learn the rudiments 
of the language cither in the mosque or the mission schools. 

In the primary school, the course lasts four years, During 
the first two years of the course, the Koran is one of the sub 
jects, but it is not found in the course after that. In the second 
year, either English or French is begun, and continued 
throughout the course. French had the preference in former 
years, but latterly, probably as many, if not more, are taking 
up English. Arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, geom 
etry, and object lessons are also found in the schedule of 
studies of the primary course, After the four-years course, an 
examination is given by the ministry of public instruction, 
and those who pass may be admitted to the secondary schools. 
There are over fifty primary schools scattered over the coun 
try, while there are only three secondary schools, two at Cairo, 
and one at Alexandria. The secondary course is completed 
in three years. The studies are Arabic, English, or French, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, history, science, and 
drawing. Those who complete this course, and who pass the 
examination given by the ministry of public instruction, are 
admitted to the special school, or are eligible for government 
positions, Between 1887 and 1892, three hundred pupils had 
completed the secondary course, and of these the majority 
entered the special schools, the largest number choosing the 
law school. Formerly, law students could study with other 
lawyers and be admitted to the bar. Now, all natives who 
wish to be lawyers, must take the course in the law school. 

The education of the people has been not quite neglected by the 
government. Many years ago, a wile of Ismail Pasha estab 
lished a school for girls in Cairo. Five days in the week were 
devoted to household duties and the needle, and but two to 
intellectual culture. In 1891, a national school for the edu 
cation of nurses was established, with seventy attendants. 
Within the last two or three years, two schools for girls have 
been established in Cairo, with an Englishwoman at the head 
of each. 

Much might be written on the mission schools of Egypt. 
The Catholics have had their schools here for many years, 
and their Jesuit college, in Alexandria, is largely attended by 
those whose fathers are in official circles. Even the son of 
the minister of education attends this school, it is said because 
he cannot pass the government examinations, and because, 
many years ago, a law was passed whereby graduates of this 
school are eligible for government positions. The American 
mission schools, supported by qhe United Presbyterian church, 
have probably accomplished more for education in Egypt than 
any other agency. They were established in 1834. They now 
have one hundred and thirty-three schools for boys and thirty- 
five for girls, and an enrollment last year of over 11,000 pupils. 

“State Normal Monthly” (Kansas). 


The Education of a Moor. 


Very different ideas prevail in Morocco and England, both 
as to what constitutes education, and as to the subjects and 
manner of study during its requirement. In fact, no equiva- 
lent of the word education is used at all, for its place is taken 
by “reading,” the first and last aim of which is the digestion 
of ponderous volumes on religion and Korannic jurisprudence. 
the source and standard, as well as the model, of the lan- 
guage, being the Koran, which, at the outset, has to be com- 
mitted to memory. This task occupies the first two years, 
which are spent in little primary schools where the only other 
subject taught is writing, though many learn to recite the 
Koran without being able to write, and some acquire great 
portions without being able to read. The bulk of the people 
can neither read nor write, so that the profession of scribe is 
one of the most flourishing, and those who can lay claim to a 
little learning are regarded with awe by the multitude, who 
get them to write charms instead of taking physic. 

Yet, education of some sort is open to all in Morocco, and, 
being nearly free, is within the reach of all. To the village 
school all lads may go, and payment, mostly in kind, is made 
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according to the parents’ means. After that, tuition is free, ag 
the student who has mastered the Koran, and a few rudimen- 
tary notions of grammar and syntax, can sit at the feet of any 
teacher without payment, living on the alms provided by the 
people who anticipate a blessing from their presence. 

Of the quality of the instruction imparted under the head! 
of sciences, very little can be said, since the whole system of 
Mohammedan teaching is centuries behind time, and to de- 
scribe it would be to revive the crude ideas of the Middle 
Ages, common to the civilized world of that day to an extent 
which enabled the Moors in Spain to rank with the foremost. 
Of algebra, and alchemy, whose very names we owe to Arabic, 
the Moors at least know next to nothing. In medicine, their 
knowledge is remarkably umpractical, although they have 
some books containing valuable facts on herbal and other 
treatment, of which the barbers and writers of charms, their 
only doctors, know nothing. Of history, little is read but a 
few old records of their own and other Mohammedan coun- 
tries, long out of date. The same might be said of geography, 
of which the very rudest notions exist, for the shape of the 
earth is not yet accepted in Fez, where the little world they 
know, for the most part that of Islam, centers in Mekkah, and 
is surrounded by an encircling ocean, the Bahr el Mohait. 
Arithmetic is one of the sciences which the Moorish student is 
left pretty much to pick up for himself, though the average 
shopkeeper, who cannot more than read and write, if he can do 
as much, is, as a rule, successful in obtaining a workable ac- 
quaintance with the principal rules, often from some special 
teacher. —‘ Educational Review” (London). 


Education in the Jaipur State, 


The “ Educational Review,” published in London, culls 
some instructive notes from the report on public instruction 
in the Rajputana state. Jaipur, for last year. Jaipur is a state 
with an area of 14,465 square miles, and a population of over 
two and a half millions, chiefly Hindus. It has about 150 
miles of railway, and Jaipur city is its only town of impor 
tance. But it is progressive in educational matters, and all its 
schools are absolutely free. It expended last year for edu 
cation 137,450 rupees. An M. A. class was opened in the 
Maharajah’s college, to enable Jaipur students to prosecute 
their studies at the capital, free of charge. There are 733 edu 
cational institutions in the state, with 24,850 pupils. A most 
peculiar condition is the auisproportion between the number 
of girls and boys. Of the total number, 24,850, 24,325 wer« 
boys, and 525 girls. One girls’ school, at Madhapur, was dis 
continued during the year. The Rajput school, at Jaipur, is 
a special institution for the education of the sons of Rajput 
noblemen. 


Education in Burma, 


The director of public instruction in Burma gives some in 
teresting educational facts in his quinquennial report to the 
government of India. : 

Municipal high schools have advanced’ in a gratifying man 
ner.’ Primary education has also advanced. In 1892, there 
were in Burma 4,640 primary schools, with 127,596 pupils. 
In 1897, the number of schools was 5,192, and of pupils, 143. 


824. This increase is due, in part, to the fact that the “ pon 
gyis,” or ecclesiastical instructors, are adopting more modern 
and conventional methods of teaching. Nearly half the 
schools in Burma are monastic. 

The old pupil-teacher system, with, however, a curtailment 
of teaching hours and periodic instruction of the teachers by 
competent persons, stil! exists. Burma has also a system, in- 
troduced in 1894, employing itinerant teachers. 


Education of Women in Russia, 


In the year 1886 there were, in Russia, four university 
courses for women, in connection with the four chief univer- 
sities and a medical academy. Without imposing any burden 
whatever upon the state’s budget, Russia was thus endowed 
with five higher educational institutions for women; and had 
they been left freely to develop, we should. have had by now 
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seven or eight women’s universities. This was, evidently, too 
good; and consequently, in 1886, all high courses for women, 
and the medical academy, as well, were closed with one stroke 
of the pen by a simple ministerial order. A few students had 
been implicated in political agitation; they were very. few, in- 
deed; but that gave the long-looked-for pretext.‘ The Em- 
press Marie was no more, and the Empress Marie Dagmar, 
who has her own opinion on women’s education, did not in- 
terfere with that measure—if she were not, as rumor puts it, 
its instigator. The Russian women did not bend before that 
stroke. They began anew the same agitation which they had 
carried on for more than twenty years, and very soon the gov- 
ernment had to recognize, that what Russian women will have 
they will have. 

In the meantime, once more, all those who could scrape to- 
gether thirty or forty shillings a month went abroad. Seeing 
that new emigration, the government hastened to make new 
promises and to publish, in 1889, the normal statutes of the 
future women’s universities. This was applied, however, at 
St. Petersburg only. It must be said that it is a statute with 
a vengeance. The society for the support of the high courses 
has to find all the means for the expenses, but it has no voice 
in the management. The number of admissions was limited 
to four hundred, and a special paragraph was directed against 
the Jews, only three per cent of “ non-Christian students ” be- 
ing received. The poor provincial students were, de facto, ex- 
cluded, those lady students who had no parents or relatives 
to stay within the capital being bound to live in a college 
where they had to pay three hundred roubles a year, in addi- 
tion to the students’ fees, which were raised to one hundred 
roubles, while they are only sixty roubles in the male uni- 
versities. With all that, the number of students desirous to gain 
admittance was so great that the limitation to four hundred 
had soon to be extended to five hundred, and then to six hun- 
dred. This year (1897) there are six hundred and ninety-five 
students, and yet two hundred and twelve; women, who were 
ready to comply with all the regulations and pass all the ex- 
aminations, were refused. All the expenses, with the excep- 
tion of £300, contributed by the state (exactly the wages of 
the honorary director appointed by the government), are 
covered by the society, and they now obtain £10,800 a year. 
—‘ Nineteenth Century ” (London). 


Education in Turkey. 

Dr. George H. Hepworth, who has been investigating the 
Armenian massacres for the New York “ Herald,” by invita- 
tion of the sultan, gives an interesting interview with the sec- 
retary general to the ministry of public instruction, concern- 
ing the educational system of Turkey. The schools were very 
imperfect before the advent of the present sultan. But the 
sultan has founded a school of laws, a civil administration 
school, in which pupils are taught political economy, and 
fitted for diplomatic work; a school of fine arts, and a commer- 
cial school. The civil schools are open to all; but the military 
schools are for Mohammedans only. The Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians all have schools of their own, besides the schools 
of the missionaries. At the beginning of the present reign, 
there were only six military schools in the empire; but now 
there are 6,000 pupils in Constantinople alone. There are also 
schools in which the deaf and dumb are taught. In every city 
and village civic schools are to be found, while every small 
hamlet has a preacher, who also teaches the children. In Con- 
stantinople, and in many of the vilayets, the sultan has founded 
high schools for girls. Besides these, there is a school for the 
training of officers for the navy, and a school in which men 
are trained to become captains of merchant vessels. 





Teachers’ Salaries in New Zealand. 

New Zealand school teaching is not an inviting field of labor 
from a financial point of view. Asa result, the number of men 
in the work is comparatively small. Last year, out of 1,043 pupil- 
teachers employed, only 219 were men. Of 385 teachers in sev- 
eral of the districts, 226 received less (many of them very much 
less) than 100 pounds a year. Of about 2,500 regular teachers in 
the colony, only sixty-seven get over 300 pounds a year. “The 
School Guardian ” asks how, under such conditions, young men 
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can be induced to take up the profession. Its answer is applica- 
ble to all countries. ‘“ Parents must lead their children to regard 
teaching as a high and honorable calling, and they must treat 
teachers with such respect as is due to educated men and women 
holding important and responsible positions. Committees must 
prevent teachers from being worried by frivolous and vexatious 
complaints. Boards should allow teachers some discretionary 
power, and not sap all manly independence by binding them hand 
and foot with irksome and unnecessary regulations. Salaries 
must be fair remuneration for the work required to be done.” 





Corporal Punishment in England, 


The London “ Schoolmaster” congratulates the Croydon 
school board that it permits the head masters to delegate the 
authority to punish to their assistants; but only an “ authorized 
cane” can be used, and only two strokes given. But should 
there not be some way of determining the force with which 
those blows should be given? The masters, it seems, can in- 
flict blows without restriction. 





Scottish Teachers’ Salaries. 


There is a dearth of trained teachers in Scotland. The sal- 
aries of second masters, in towns of 100,000 and over, range 
from $650 to $1,250; of assistant masters, from $450 to $750; 
of assistant mistress, from $300 to $600. In towns of 50,000 
and over, the second masters get from $700 to $1,000; the as- 
sistant mistress, $300 to $550. In towns of 15,000 and over, the 
second masters get from $650 to $900; the assistant mistress, 
from $300 to $500. The salaries vary with the size of the 
school, as well as the size of the town. 





Class Subjects in English Schools. 


An interesting debate was precipitated in the house of 
commons by a motion of Sir John Lubbock, to make the provi- 
sions in teaching class and special subjec s the same in England 
as in Scotland. He said that the education code provided that 
the class subjects should be English, geography, elementary 
science and history, but that a child should study only two of 
these. He proposed to give the child a chance to study all of 
them, as in Scotland. 

Sir J. Gorst admitted that the Scottish educational system was 
much better than the English; that more children went to school, 
and staid at school longer, than in England; and that whereas in 
England there was one teacher to every seventy-eight children, 
in Scotland there was one to every sixty-two children. In Scot- 
land, no child was entitled to total exemption from attendance 
unless it was in the fifth standard, or to partial exemption unless 
in the third standard. In England the standard of partial exemp- 
tion was in some places as low as the first standard, and every 
child was entitled to leave school at the age of thirteen, if it was 
in the fourth standard. Scotland had allowed a third class sub- 
ject to be taken up, but had found it too hard on the pupils, so 
had dropped it. England did not wish to try the experiment. 

Sir W. Harcourt said that neither England nor Scotland gave 
the education that was given on the continent. English children 
had not competent teachers, were not kept hours enough or years 
enough at school, and were obliged to pick up much of their edu- 
cation outside of the school-room. The debate had revealed the 
absolute inefficiency of the whole machinery of the educational 
system. 

The motion was finally withdrawn, but it served to throw some 
interesting side-lights on the educational system of England. 





Value and Need of Infants’ Schools. 


Mr. C. J. Addiscott recently addressed a conference of teachers 
of infant schools in London. Among other things he said: 
“ One of the first discoveries we make in our study of the child is 
that the child of five or six is to an enormous extent, a different 
being from the same child at the age of from eight to ten. The 
difference is all that which exists between a minus and a plus 
amount. It is in the upper division of an infants’ school that 
we discover for the first time, the child of sub-normal or of ultra- 
normal mental development; of inherited or acquired physical 
or mental defects, of deficient eye, ear, brain. We are, the 
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dealing with a critical period, and our treatment here might make 
all the difference between success or failure in the child’s subse- 
quent career. 

The training and qualifications of an infant's mistress are 
special. The difficulties of an’ infant’s school are initial, and 
therefore, intensified difficulties, and require special qualities of 
head and heart to overcome them. A teacher in an upper-school 
can ease overstrain of mind or body by merely superintending 
work that is being done by the class—with infants, no such relief 
is possible, the effort is constant. 

It is for these reasons we ask the abolition of the young and 
untrained teacher, the increase of government grants and higher 
salaries, and the reform of the curriculum. 


A Commercial University. 

The Leipzig chamber of commerce is about to undertake an 
interesting educational experiment. It has guaranteed the funds 
for the establishment and maintenance of a commercial univer- 
sity. There will be a two jear’s course, which will comprise the 
study of political economy, finance, wares, technology, commer- 
cial geography and history, common law, admiralty law, trade, 
exchange, colonial politics, workmen's insurance and the like, 
besides practice in mathematics, bookkeeping, correspondence, 
chemistry and stenography. Final examinations will be held, and 
diplomas granted. The university will be governed by a senate 
of ten or twelve members—one to represent the king and govern- 
ment of Saxony, one for the Leipzig municipality, three from the 
chamber of commerce, three university professors, some teachers 
from an existing commercial school, and a director of studies ap- 
pointed by the senate. The object of the chamber of commerce 
is to raise the dignity of industrial life by stamping it with the 
approval of the university. 


a 
Helps to Character Study 


In Shakespeare’s Julius C:esar. 
By Stella M. Wylie, High School, Springfield, Mass. 


ACT I. SCENE 1. 

Is the speech of the tribunes overbearing, or is it simply the 
lawful exercise of authority? 

Where does Shakespeare make the Roman tribune speak 
as if he were living in England during the Middle Ages? 

Do the citizens respect the authority of the tribunes? 

Are they all afraid of them? 

What, in Marcellus’ eyes, is the only thing worthy of a tri- 
umphal procession? 

Who is his political hero? 

Notice the climax in his address, Is his speech likely to 
win the citizens over to him? 

Is the imperative ever likely to win people? 

Ought a public official to win, or to command? 

Does Flavius realize this? What difference in his address? 
What does he appeal to in their natures? 

Point out in this scene, the contrast between the two trib- 
unes, in their way of approaching the citizens, and the corres- 
ponding difference in the response each gets. 

Do the citizens realize their fickleness, or is it simply another 
instance of their fickleness that they are so easily influenced? 

Is the tribunes’ dislike of Caesar anything more than a per- 
sonal dislike? 

Is he likely to usurp the duties of their office? 

What were their duties and power? 

Wherein lies Czxsar’s strength and opportunity to increase 
his power? 

ACT I. SCENE Il, 

Is there any other than a natural and ordinary reason why 
Cesar should wish for an heir of his own blood? 

” Who has the higher office in Rome, Czsar or Antony? 
Answer: Both are consuls. 

Which seems to have the more natural authority? 

The break in the meter of line 18 may indicate what? An- 
swer: “ Brutus’ mild philosophic contempt.” 
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What had happened to cool the ardent friendship between 
Cassius and Brutus? Answer: Both had recently run for the 
chief pretorship, and Brutus, through Cezsar’s favor, had won, 
Cassius was elected one of the common pretors, or judges. 

What are the conflicting passions that are vexing Brutus? 
Answer: Love to Cesar, personally; enmity against his in- 
creasing power in the state. 

Are conflicting passions likely to make one unmindful of 
one’s treatment of persons around? 

Is Cassius satisfied with the explanation? “ Immortat 
Cesar”; said in what tone? 

Is there any trace of jealousy in Cassius’ disposition? 

Line 118: Does Cassius, in his earnestness, somewhat force 
the metaphor? 

Is the physically strong often unable to appreciate the intel- 
lectual giant? 

What idea do you get of Cassius’ physique? 

How does this accord with Czsar’s description of him? 

See line 190. (He is, however, wiry and of strong vitality 

How does Cassius work upon Brutus’ pride? 

Is it personal pride or patriotic pride that he arouses? 


Is there any indication as to whehter Brutus or Cassius is 


the more influential man? 
What idea do you get of Casca from the brief mention 


f 


him here? 

Notice Shakespeare's masterly way of indicating that some- 
thing unusual has happened. 

Which are the more likely to be good natured, fat or lean 
people? 

What is Shakespeare's opinion of people who cannot appre- 
ciate music? See Merchant of Venice, Act V., Scene I. 

What idea of Cwsar have you gained from the text so far? 

Are the fears of Brutus and Cassius—that he will take more 
power to himself than he ought—well founded? 

Does Cesar really want the crown? 

Why does he not take it? 

Might he, by repeatedly refusing it, win the people over 
finally to consent to have him crowned? 

Does Casca relate any foolish act on the part of Caesar? 

How does Czesar’s excuse for it affect the people? 

Where does Shakespeare make Casca talk like an English- 
man? 

How is this description of Cicero especially characteristic? 
See Merivale’s “ History of Rome,” or the notes to Hudson's 
edition of “ Julius Cxsar.” 

Who is the real conspirtaor, Brutus, Cassius, or Casca? 

Line 305: He means Brutus or Cassius, which? 

Taking what you have read of the play as a basis, what are 
the contrasting characteristics of Brutus and Cassius? 

What do these two scenes, as a whole, serve to show? 


ACT I. SCENE III, 

What element of weakness is here revealed in Casca? 

Is his superstition shared by the common people? 

Is Cicero superstitious? 

Does Cicero believe in the immortal gods? Look up these 
last two points in Froude’s essay on Cicero. 

Can you explain the prodigies mentioned? 

Is there anything of the coward in Cassius? 

How does Cassius turn the disturbance of the elements to 
advantage? 

How does his manner of winning over Casca compare with 
his manner of approaching Brutus on the subject of the con- 
spiracy? 

“We are governed with our mother’s spirits; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish.” 

Is this uncomplimentary to women? 

Are the provinces of manhood and womanhood identical 
in Shakespeare’s mind? 

Why does Cassius choose Brutus to head the conspiracy in- 
stead of Casca? 

Is there any craftiness in setting Casca an example to fol- 
low? 

“The Romans are but sheep;—Roman hinds—weak straws.” 
Is this a true estimate of the Roman people at that time? 
Look up in books of history. 

Does Casca swallow the bait? 

Ts Cassius a good hater? 
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In what way does CaSsius touch Casca’s sense of honor, and 
win in him a feeling of loyalty toward the conspiracy? 

Does Cassius understand human nature? Wire-pulling? 

What special significance in the place of meeting? 

What evidence of nervousness in Casca? — 

Why does not Cinna immediately answer Cassius’ ques- 
tion? 

What is the popular opinion of Brutus? 

ACT Il, SCENE I. 


Has Brutus been asleep? 

Of whom has he been thinking? 

Has Brutus any fault to find with Casar’s life or disposition 
thus far? 

Does Shakespeare conform to facts of history here? 

Is Brutus’ conclusion logical? 

Which is the keener in reasoning, Brutus or Cassius? 

Look up in Plutarch’s “ Lives” the accounts of such “ in- 
stigations.” Do these messages come from the people of 
Rome? 

How deeply has the idea of the conspiracy against Czsar 
possessed Brutus? 

Why does he shrink from it? 

Why does he join the conspirators? 

What slip does Shakespeare make in his description of the 
appearance of the conspirators? 

Should we expect to find Decius Brutus among the con 
spirators against Casar? For answer, look up his history, or 
the note in Hudson's edition, p. 40: 

How, when such projects are on foot, would you account 
for the trivality of the side talk on the part of Decius, Casca, 
and Cinna? 

Is Brutus’ sentiment, in regard to binding himself by an 
oath, a noble one? 

Is there any hint of the mercenary in Metellus’ speech? 

What is Brutus’ estimate of Cicero? 

Would Brutus follow anything that Cicero had begun? 

Does Decius easily jump to extremes? 

Is Brutus sincere in his idea that it is his duty to help as- 
sassinate Ceasar? 

Is duty to state the sole motive of the other conspirators? 

Is it like human nature for men who are not superstitious 
in belief, to be superstitious in practice; i. e., to observe care- 
fully all means of warding off ill luck? Do you yourself? 

What is Casar’s weakness? 

Are great men likely to have little weaknesses? 

Would Caius Ligarius’ motive for joining the conspiracy 
be one of hatred or justice? 

Is this consistent with the sentiment of Brutus’ speech 
—163-183? 

Does the meter give any evidence of Portia’s disturbed 
mind? 

Is it childish curiosity or wifely interest that makes her de- 
mand a knowledge of her husband's secrets? 

Is she a woman worthy of her ancestry and of Brutus? 

What adjectives characterize her? 

Is Brutus open to persuasion? 

Does Ligarius surmise what the exploit is to be? 

ACT Il, SCENE II, 

Do you admire or disapprove of Cisar’s attitude toward 
threatening circumstances? 

Is it to please Calpurnia, or because he is somewhat touched 
by fear, that Cesar consents to stay at home? 

Is there anything of the autocrat and dictator in Czsar’s 
response to Decius? 

What characteristic of Decius is shown in his interpretation 
of the dream? 

Is Cesar truly kingly in his bearing toward his friends and 
attendants? 

How does Czsar’s sincere courtesy and friendship affect 
Brutus? 


ACT II. SCENE III. 
What does this szene serve to bring out? 

ACT Il, SCENE IV. 
What is Portia’s state of mind? 


How does it happen that she so quickly interprets the 
meaning of the soothsayer’s reply? 
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What is the soothsayer’s name? 

Has Brutus kept his promise to Portia? 

What is her object in telling a falsehood? 

Might a sharp-witted spy have guessed her secret? 

ACT III, SCENE I. 

Why are the conspirators so startled at Popilius’ greeting? 

Have their fears any foundation? 

Had their plot been made known, would the majority of 
people have sided with him? 

Had this handful of people any right to act for the nation 
at large? 

Who ought. instead of Casca, to have been appointed to 
aim the first blow at Casar? 

Does Ceasar detect and insincerity in the bearing and ad- 
dress of the senators? 

Does this last view of Cxsar show anything of arrogance 
in him? Is there any historical authority for it? t 

VWhy does not Cassius lead this company of the “ boldest 
znc best hearts of Rome”? 

Are Brutus and Cesar well characterized by Mark An- 
tony? 

Is there anything suspicious in Mark Antony’s abject hu- 
miliation? 

Is Brutus lacking in shrewdness? What evidences of it 
throughout the play thus far? 

If you were to see and hear Antony, do you think you 
could interpret him as easily as from the printed text? 

How does Cassius read Antony? 

How is Mark Antony's address calculated to make the as- 
sassins feel? 

* Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities.” 

Is this the right tactic? 

Point cut the artiulness of Antony's treatment of Czsar’s 
assassins. 

What is your opinion of Antony? 

What idea of his character had you gained previous to this? 

Does he feel real grief at Casar’s death? 

' ACT III, SCENE Il. 
(A study of the Roman mob and ways of addressing it.) 


What is it that the citizens demand? 

Are they powerful enough to obtain that demand by force? 

To what subterfuge must Brutus and Antony have recourse 
in order to lead them? 

Which addresses them first and foremost as patriots? 

Are the citizens, first and foremost, Romans in the old noble 
sense of the word? ™ 

Which address is the most flattering and winning, “Romans, 
Countrymen, and Lovers,” or ‘:‘ Friends, Romans, Coun- 
trymen ”’? 

Which address shows the greater art? In what respects? 

Is Brutus’ speech brief or “ long drawn out”? 

Should it have been developed further to make a lasting 
impression on the people? Are they what you would call an 
intelligent audience? 

Are the citizens moved by the patriotic speech? 

Where do they show that tiey have utterly failed to grasp 
the true inwardness of Brutus’ motive for killing Caesar? 

* For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you.” What are here? 

What is the keynote to Antony's address, patriotism, or per- 
sonal emotion and sympathy? 

If Antony means to incite the people to revenge, why does 
he not do it at once? 

Notice how each citizen goes a little further in his conclu- 
sion or statement than the one who has previously spoken. 
Is this characteristic of the reasoning of a mob? 

“*Tis certain he was not ambitious.” Does the citizen jump 
at a conclusion? 

Why does Antony mention Czsar's will, if he does not mean 
to read it? 

Why does he not read it at once when they demand it? 

Lines 155, 162, 165, 166: What is the attitude of the people 
at this point? Compare these lines with lines 66 and 67. 

Who was the greatest Roman military general? 

What was his most noted military exploit? 

What is the most telling stroke in Antony's speech? 

As a matter of fact, did Cesar have on the military or civic 
robe? 
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Why does Antony hold back the citizens, when they would 
rush away for revenge? 

Is Antony's estimate of himself truthful? 

Can the mass of people usually be stirred by “ what they 
themselves do know” from the mouth of a wily speaker, who 
knows how to arrange his facts? 

Why is it that educated people are not so easily stirred? 

Is this Roman mob a type of mobs in general? 

Is every crowd a mob? 

Sum up the characteristics of mobs in a few words. 

ACTIV. SCENE I. 

What are these men met together for? 

Are their purposes selfish or patriotic? 

Has greed and love of power swallowed up any other kind 
of love? 

Which one of these three men is the leader? 

Is it his intent to work for the good of all three, or solely 
for himself? 

Who is the weakest member of the triumvirate? 

Do we get a new view of Antony’s character in this scene? 

ACT IV. SCENE II, 

Why is Brutus so suspicious of Cassius? 

Are men in desperate circumstances likely to play each 
other false? 

Which is the more careful of appearances, Brutus or Cas- 
sius? 


ACT IV. SCENE III. 


What speech of Cassius’ gives the keynote to his line of 
conduct during these stirring times? 

Why is Brutus displeased with Cassius? 

By what means had Cassius raised money? 

Why did not Brutus raise money by the same means? 

Would it be any worse for Brutus to take from Cassius, 
money raised by such means, than to raise it himself by the 
same means? 

How is the poet received by Cassius and Brutus? 

Are outsiders, who meddle with quarrels not their own, 
likeiy to be considered as impertinent? 

What is Brutus’ philosophy? Look up in Plutarch’s 
“ Lives.” 

What excuse does Brutus give for his angry mood? 

Does Brutus feel very keenly his loss of Portia? 

(** Deep grief loves not many words.’’) 

Are Brutus and Cassius better friends than ever alter their 
quarrel and explanations? 

Would Brutus be on the offensive or defensive against their 
enemies? 

What bit of philosophy in Brutus’ reasoning? 

Why is not Brutus drowsy? 

What commendable trait does he show? 

Is the ghostly appearance subjective or objective? What 
indicates it? c 

What effect does the ghostly visitation have upon him? 

ACT V. SCENE I. 


What length of time is supposed to have elapsed between 
act II. and this act? 

How old are Mark Antony and Octavius at the time of this 
battle? 

Which might expect to have things mostly his own way? 

Any evidence here that his coadjutor had a mind of his own? 

“Words before blows.” Is this caution characteristic of 
Brutus? 

Does Cassius read Antony aright when he attempts to 
wheedle him into good humor? 

“Tf Cassius might have ruled.” To what former conversa 
tion does Cassius refer? 

A quotation describes Octavius as “calm, cool, and cal- 
culating.” What evidence of its truth here? 

What, in Octavius’ speech, does Brutus resent? How? 

Does Octavius parry the thrust? 

Who first sees that the council of war is likely to degenerate 
into an undignified quarrel? 

Does Casisus have a presentiment of coming evil? Does 
this sound like the Cassius of Act I., Scene III.? Account for 
the change. 
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What is the doctrine of Epicurus in which he has so little 
confidence now? 

What were the cirgumstances of Cato’s death? 

Will Brutus’ philosophy stand the test of his own adversity? 

ACT V. SCENE II. 
Who has command of the legions on “the other side”? 
This short scene serves what purpose? 

ACT V. SCENE III. 

Explanation: ‘ Yond troops” are Messala and his escort 
coming from Brutus. Do Pindarus and Cassius interpret 
aright what they see? 

What might have been the result if Cassius had been more 
steadfast in resisting his adverse fortune? 

Should we have expected this of Cassius at the crisis? 

Was he right in estimating one of his characteristics? Act 
IV., scene III., line 118. 

Have we heard of Labeo and Flavius before? Who are 
they? 

. ACT V. SCENE IV. 

What do you infer are the characteristics of the young Cato? 

Is he a “chip of the old block”? 

What stratagem occurs to Lucilius as he is taken prisoner? 
Where is the advantage? 

What good trait does Mark Antony show here? 

ACT V. SCENE V. 

Who is this Statilius? What about him? (See Plutarch.) 

Is there anything in this scene to indicate guilty remorse 
and a presentiment of final retribution? 

“TI thank thee, Brutus, that thou hast proved Lucilius’ say 
ing true.” What is the saying referred to? 

Is Antony’s estimate of Brutus a true one? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 

Why did Brutus not win? 

Where did he allow others to get the advantage over him? 

Had Brutus succeeded, would his course have won the 
world’s approval? (‘‘There’s nothing succeeds like success.”) 

Why did not Brutus first appeal to the Romans? 

Were the Romans of that time capable of governing them- 
selves? 

Was Cesar worthy to be king? 

Was he wrong in wishing that office? Unwise? 

Was Brutus wrong in his idea of political freedom for the 
Roman state? 

Was he wrong in his method of acquiring it? 

Mention ten episodes in the play of Julius Cesar taken di- 
rectly from Flutarch. 

Essay SUBJECTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PLAY OF 

JuLius CA&SAR. 

“ Superstition Among the Romans.” 

“Old Roman Superstitions.” 

“Who is the Hero of the Play of Julius Cwsar ?” 

“Has the Play of Julius Caesar Dramatic Unity?” 

“The Roman Mob: A Character Study.” 

“Tf Cesar had not been Assassinated.” 

“ Religion Among the Romans.” 

“ Shakespeare’s Anachronisms in Julius Czsar.”’ 

“Why Brutus Failed.” 

“Tf Brutus had Succeeded. 

“ Calpurnia and Portia Compared and Contrasted 

“Brutus: Patriot or Traitor?” ! 

(This list may be made a subject for debate.) 


» 
Blue Prints, 
In your issue of March 19, I read an article on the making of 


blue prints. Some may find it cheap and convenient to prepare 
their own paper as follows: 


(a) Citrate of Ironin Ammonium, 4% oz. | 
Water, - - - - 26.4 
(4) Red Prussiate of Potash, - Moz.) 
Water, - - . - 102. § 


Keep (a) and (4) in separate bottles until they are to be used; 
then mix a tablespoonful of each in a cup, and spread this mix- 
ture evenly, with a brush, over good paper. (A tooth-brush suits 
well.) Let the paper get dry in a dark place. The sheets, before 
exposure, are yellow. After exposure, wash them in water. 

Cincinnati. Po Ws am 
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There is a great deal of food for reflection in the 
following statement of one of our best known super- 
intendents : ‘On the east side of my city there is a 
school whose principal assures me that he could not 
possibly get along without corporal punishment, and 
all his teachers are of the same opinion. On the west 
side | have a school where corporal punishment has 
never been known and the principal and teachers as- 
sure me that its introduction would mean the ruin of 
the school. If I should transfer the principal and 
teachers of the east side school to the west side, I 
would be told before the week was out that it was 
simply impossible to get along without corporal pun- 
ishment here ; while my friends of the west side when 
transferred to the east side would find that it was just 
as easy without the rod there as it was in their former 
school. I have tried an experiment of this kind, and 
am speaking from practical experience.” 

It has been ever thus. Take the early history of 
this country, for instance, and compare the peaceful 
development of Pennsylvania with the turbulent times 
in colonies where the Indians were treated as savages 
and foes. Kindness and humanity have won greater 
victories than arms, whether the rod or the cannon. 





A teacher who has faith in children will always 
have a good school. Thomas Arnold became famous 
as a school manager because of his absolute trust in 
his boys. His methods of teaching were crude, and 
yet they were successful because of the spirit of the 
man behind them. Pestalozzi was a failure as an in- 
structor in the school-room. His pupils could not 
help growing tired of his dry and uninteresting drills, 
and yet they all loved him and drew inspiration, 
strength, and manhood from him. It was his faith in 
childhood that made him the great educator, as we 
know him best. 





Two weeks ago The School Journal referred to the 
opposition to the Ahern bill by members of the New 
York city board of education. This bill, it will be re- 
membered, purposes to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers without examination after stated periods of ser- 
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vice. It is the justest, most sensible, and most liberal 
measure devised thus far in this particular direction. 
Teachers who wish to advance more rapidly can ob- 
tain higher pay by simply demonstrating their fitness 
before the board of education. And yet the oppos- 
ition continues its efforts to defeat the bill. The only 
one of the arguments that has a sound of reason in it 
is that the regulation of salaries ought to be a munici- 
pal and not a state affair. But this sounds rather 
ridiculous and ought to have very little weight, com- 
ing as it does from people who helped to rusha 
school organization scheme through the legislature 
and through the governor’s hands in the face of a 
strong municipal opposition. 





The justness of some such measure as the Ahern 
bill will be better understood by the teachers outside 
New York city if they consider the following facts : 
On the salary list of Manhattan and Bronx there are 
over a hundred teachers who have been in the service 
of the board of education for periods varying from 
fourteen to thirty years, yet whose salaries are to-day 
less than six hundred dollars a year; over four hun- 
dred teachers after fourteen years of such work are 
receiving less than seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
The School Journal knows of at least one such school 
where there are five women teachers with a service 
period averaging over twenty years, who are receiving 
less than seven hundred and fifty dollars. Yet all 
these teachers have been adjudged competent by the 
superintendents and inspectors. It is no fault of the 
teachers that they have spent the best part of their 
lives at wages barely sufficient in a city like New 
York to keep body and soul together. It has been 
the fault of lack of opportunity for promotion in the 
old system. In other words it has been the fault of 
the board of education in not rectifying a wrong. 

It is the privilege of the state to give protection 
and enforce justice where the municipalities neglect 
to do it, just as the city claims the right to interfere 
in homes where the children are not properly cared 
for. 


Gov. Black ought to sign the Ahern bill without 
further delay. It is simply an act of justice and hu- 
manity. 





Teachers who have professional training should 
receive professional recognition. The most pressing 
need of reform is to be found in the matter of pro- 
fessional examinations and certification of teachers. 
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L the same respect, at least that is ac- 
corded to members of the legal and 
médical professions. It is a burning 
shame, and it is degrading for teachers 
to be brought up to an examination- 
post every time a change of residence 
is made. We ought to have state 
boards of examiners from which may 
be selected members for a national 
board to prepare questions for all 
states. Teachers passing such an ex- 
amination once should be qualified to 
be employed anywhere without re- 
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One standard ought to be adopted 

| throughout this country, and all who 

il come up to it ought to be treated with 
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Collections in Public Schools. 


An editorial in the Boston “ Transcript ” says : 

“It is time to call a halt with no uncertain sound in regard to 
the taking up of collections in public schools. It is proposed 
seriously by a New Jersey teacher that the ten millions of chil- 
dren in an schools of the United States contribute a cent 
a week for fifty weeks, to make up $5,000,000, to help Uncle Sam 
buy a new warship to replace the Maine. This would be an ab- 
surd perversion of the aims and objects of our public schools. 
The collections taken up in the schools have already become a 
sufficient annoyance. 

“Going off half-cocked at the enemy is not patriotism. If 
there should be war it would be much better to keep boys and 
girls busy learning a great deal about other matters than in tak- 
ing up collections for warships. If there should not be war, how 
nonsensical to keep the war craze going for a year in the minds 
and the pocketbooks of ten million children! It is well that the 
Stars and stripes wave above thousands of school-houses all over 
this country. The silent sermon of the flag will be of unspeak- 
ably more value to the boys and girls, and therefore to their 
country, when they are men and women, than penny collections 
for the inflaming of youthful jingoism.” 


American Book Company Gets $7.500. 


The Kingdom Publishing Company, of Minneapolis, made 
an attack, in 1897, on the American Book Company, issuing 
a pamphlet entitled “ A Foe to American Schools,” written by 
Pres. Geo. A. Gates, of Iowa college, charging bribery, cor- 
ruption, ‘etc. The American Book Company brought suit 
for libel in the United States circuit court at Minneapolis, and 
on March 9 of this year the case came to trial before Judge 
Lochren; the pamphlet was held by him not to be a “ privi- 
leged communication”; that his belief that Dr. Gates had 
evidence of the truthfulness of the statements in the pamphlet 
was no justification for publishing libelous matter. The jury, 
after deliberating for forty-five minutes, brought in a verdict 
of $7,500. 

New President for Swarthmore. 


Prin. William W. Birdsall, of the Friends’ Central school, has 
been chosen president of Swarthmore college, to succeed Charles 
De Garmo. Dr. De Garmo, as previously noted in these col- 
umns, has been elected professor of pedagogy at Cornell. 

The new president is a native of Richmond, Ind., and a gradu- 
ate of Earlham college. He came to the Friends’ Central school 
in 1885, and was made its principal in 1893. 


Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of the State Normal school, West 
Chester, has been chosen principal of the boys’ department in 
the Friends’ Central school, as successor to Prof. W. N. 
Birdsall, recently elected president of Swarthmore college. 
Dr. Walton was for nine years superintendent of schools in 
Chester county, and was prominently mentioned for the posi- 
tion which Prof. Birdsall secured. 


A Monster Flag and an Impressive Ceremony. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The pupils of the Masten Park high school 
have made an immense flag to be used only in decorating the 
assembly-room. This flag is 36 by 20 feet, the largest regu- 
lation size. The idea originated with one of the teache-s, Miss 
Kate A. Bowen, who not only planned and superintended the 
work, but put much actual labor into it. Shares were sold at 
five cents each, to pay for the cost of material. Boys and 
girls basted the long seams, and stitched on the sewing ma- 
chine the long stripes of red and white. Boys and girls cut 
out the white stars, turned in the edges, and basted them. 
Boys and girls spaced the stars on the blue field, and then 
sewed them in place. There were many busy fingers at work 
after school hours; and then when the flag was finished and 
fastened to its gilded pole, came the dedication. It was the 
30th of March, and Gen. Nelson A. Miles was the guest of 
honor. After the school—nearly a thousand in number—had 
gathered in the assembly-room, the orchestra played the open- 
ing strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The flag, 
fastened to its pole, had been placed on the floor at the rear of 
the platform; it was to be raised by three chains, one in the 
middle and one at each end. A boy and a girl took their places 
at each of the chains, and as the school began to sing “ The 
' Star-Spangled Banner,” the flag was slowly raised into posi- 
tion. It was a most impressive sight, and when the singing of 
the first verse was ended, not a sound broke the stillness until 
Prin. F. S. Fosdick asked Prof. Coffran to make the prayer of 
dedication. Then Gen. Miles was introduced, and spoke to 
the school, explaining the significance of our flag, and com- 
paring it with the flags of the nations, closing with a few re- 
marks on the duties of citizenship. Mr. Fosdick proposed that 
as this was the first time the new flag had been displayed in 
poe three cheers be given for it. Amid the waving of hand- 

erchiefs, the cheers were given with a will, and were followed 
by three cheers for Nelson A. Miles, commanding general of 
the army. 


Preserve the Landmarks! 
The proposed destruction of the old school-house at Sleepy 


Hollow has been averted by the prompt action of Supt. Skin- 
ner. The local authorities wished it destroyed, on the ground 
that a new school-house had been built. It is to be hoped 


the historic building will be preserved. 
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The Johns Hopkins University. 


The financial straits in which the Johns Hopkins university 
finds itself have compelled the trustees of that institution to 
bring its condition before the legisltaure of Maryland, and 
to ask for state aid. Some time ago, a local subscription, in 
behalf of the university, resulted in the raising of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars—a contribution which has ena- 
bled the university to keep up its work with practically undi- 
minished facilities and force until the present. But the losses 
from depreciation of securities have been so great that a crisis 
cannot be much longer avoided. It is probably no exagger- 
ation to say that no other university has ever achieved greater 
positive results for good in so brief a period of time. Dr. 
Gilman, in assuming the presidency, saw, with the insight oj 
a true educator, that the secret of the power and influence of a 
great institution of learning lies primarily in its teaching body, 
Instead, therefore, of making large investments in buildings, 
Dr. Gilman persuaded his trustees to make a great investment 
in scholars of the first rank. He drew around him a group 
of distinguished teachers at the very start. The fellowship 
system made it possible to organize a body of picked scholars 
among the students, which not only attracted aspiring young 
men from all parts from the country, but gave the university 
an unusual tone of scholarly earnestness. P 

Within a few years, as the result of the rare sagacity of its 
organization, the Johns Hopkins university was known 
throughout the entire academic world. It was not long before 
it was counting its graduates who had been called to profes- 
sorships in other institutions by the score, while its group sys- 
tem, its methods of department work, and its publications 
fastened the attention of the academic community in this coun- 
try upon it. Its services to American education have been so 
important, and it has done so much to lift education above its 
old provincial lines, that it has laid the whole country under 
lasting obligations. Standing midway between the North and 
the South, the Johns Hopkins has meditated intellectually be- 
tween the two sections. It is from that point of view an in- 
sitution of the greatest importance. It has been national in 
its scope and service, and it ought now to command the sup- 
port of the nation. It is a national, not a local, institution. 
With many other much older institutions of learning, colleges 
and universities, its endowment has suffered through no lack 
of foresight or sagacity on the part of its president; but its 
noble work ought not to be allowed to suffer because its 1n- 
vestments have depreciated. The investment which it has 
made in the development of greater America ought now to 
yield it a support of the most generous character, To let 
such an institution fail through diminution of its force and 
limitation of its field work would be-a national disgrace. There 
must be men of fortune who will be glad of this opportunity 
of investing in the future of the country by reinforcing the 
endowment of the Johns Hopkins.— The Outlook.” 


Items of Live Interest. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—As the first installment of contribu- 
tions from school children of the country districts for Cuban 
relief, the sum of $174 in pennies has been deposited in the 
bank. County Supt. H. B. Willis says that, since the teachers 
announced that pennies would be received from the children 
for the aid of the Cubans, they have been willing to devote 
their thoughts to nothing but the war. The country school 
teachers have been distracted by the warlike gossip in the 
school-room and the youthful demand for information. 


A new course in “ Current History ” has recently been started 
at Syracuse university. This is somewhat of a novelty in the 
regular work of college curriculums. Its purpose is to study 
events of the present day in relation to their causes and effects. 
Students wi!l not receive credit for it in the number of hours re- 

uired for graduation; notwithstanding this 150 students signi- 
fed their intention of entering the class. The course will be con- 
ducted by the department of Ristery. 


It is probable that before very long seven more associate super- 
intendents will be appointed in the borough of Brooklyn. At 
present there are only three, but the charter allows the appoint- 
ment of one associate superintendent for the first seven hundred 
teachers, and one additional for every hree thundred and fifty 
= This entitles Brooklyn to ten associate superinten- 

ents. 


Every teacher, principal, superintendent, board of education, 
and publisher should have a copy of the “ Book of the Royal 
Blue” for March. It is a National Educational Association 
number, issued by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. It contains 
an article on ‘“ Washington,” by William Elliott Lowes; a 
description of the “‘ Congressional Library,’ “ A Story of the 
Potomac,” and other interesting articles. The book is filled 
with excellent half tones of Washington views, and is a model 
of the typographer’s art. The B. & O. issues a guide to 
Washington, which can be had by paying two cents’ postage. 
Address D. B. Martin, Mgr. Pass’r Traffic, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md., for both booklets. 
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Chicago Notes. 


Teachers’ Federation. 


At the April meeting of the Teachers’ Federation, one mem- 
ber suggested that on a two-thirds vote any undesirable mem- 
ber be expelled, ten days’ notice being given to prepare a 
defense. The members seemed stunned for a moment, and 
then one bright littke woman arose, saying if the conduct of 
any member was very discreditable, the board would probably 
take cognizance of it before her case had a chance to appear 
before the trial board of federation; and if she were found 
guilty by being removed from the schools, her eligibility for 
membership would be lost; so she saw no necessity for such 
a law. By this time, the other members had a chance to col- 
lect their wits, and, it was said, no one member could harm 
such a strong organization. If difference of opinion rendered a 
member undesirable, the purpose of the federation would be 
lost, as one of the chief reasons for its organization was to 
give the teachers an opportunity to express their thoughts 
freely. The member who had made the resolution, said any 
one who read history, must know the rumpus one woman 
could make, even for a whole country. 

The whole sentiment of the club was against the resolution, 
and many inquiries were made privately as to what was back 
of it. 

The federation does its good work for the whole corps of 
teachers, members or not members, The meetings are open, 
and but about half the teachers now belong, although a strong 
effort is being made to bring in all; so the reason for the reso- 
lution was buried in mystery. Instead of expelling, the fed- 
eration is doing its best to increase its membership. 

Miss Oberlander made a very concise nominating speech, 
presenting Miss Burdick as her candidate for president. The 
nomination was warmly seconded. Miss Lynch then pre- 
sented Miss Goggin’s name, saying she was a good parliamen- 
tarian, and had an abundance of tact. This was seconded, not 
so warmly, because, although the members recognize Miss 
Goggin’s ability, the sentiment of loyalty to Miss Burdick was 
stronger. 

PRINCIPALS’ MEETING. 


Mr. Black, of the Sherwood school, was on the program of 
the principals’ meeting. He was to talk on “ Foundations of 
Arithmetic.” He asked for an informal discussion inviting 
questions, and he received what he asked for with a vengeance. 
It is a brave man who willingly makes himself a target for 
questions from the Chicago principals. Mr. Black stood the 
ordeal well, and gave a good presentation of his subject. His 
text was: 1. “ What am I After?” 2. “Where am I?” 3. 
“The Methods to Secure What I am After.” All problems, 
he said, came under one of three heads, separating, uniting, 
and comparing. Suppose the cost of three pencils given, 
how do you find the cost of nine? The usual way was to find 
the cost of one. There was no use in that—why ring in un- 
asked for conditions? Nine is three times three, so nine pencils 
cost three times as much as three. Some one said, “ Make 
it ten pencils.” ‘“ The conditions are the same,” remarked 
Mr. Black. “ Ten is ten-thirds of three.” “Where do you get 
ten-thirds?”” Mr. Black looked as if he could not understand the 
reason for such a question, but said children who were familiar 
with blocks had no difficulty in understanding that. When a 
child said that ten is ten-thirds of three he was drawing on 
memory, just as when he said 4 X 5 = 20. And it was desira- 
ble to throw as many of these combinations into the realms 
of memory as possible. 

“How can a child see that four is four-thirds of three?” 
asked Mr. Brooks. ‘“ My experience is, that they call four 
five-thirds of three, or six-thirds as often as not.” 

“Tf they were well grounded in relations, they would not 
do so.” Children should be taught fractions so thoroughly 
that in three-fourths they can see six-eighths, or any other 
equivalent. The numerator is the thing; the denominator is 
simply an adjective, and may mean anything. A relation to 
be found between two-thirds and three-fourths is a relation 
between eight-twelfths and nine-twelfths. 

_ Mr. Kirk, the superintendent whose arithmetic used to be 
in the schools, asked if a child understood “ the ratio of 2 to 6 
is %” as well as he understood “2 is % of 6.” 

Mr. C. S. Bartholf said: ‘‘ What is the universal standard of 
comparison? It is the first thing which appeals to the uni- 
versal mind. The natural way is easiest. We must not lose 
sight of the child, and we must not strip arithmetic of the lit- 
tle common sense left in it.” 

Another principal arose and said: “Mr. Bartholf's diffi- 
culty is — This is one of the impossible problems which 
exist, only in text-books for public schools. We buy flour 
in barrels, or fractions of barrels: so in real life we would con- 
front no such problems; but it is our duty to find new ways 
of thinking, and we don’t think now as we did. Years ago, 
we were all taught to work from unity, but a better way has 
been found; or, rather, unity may be something besides. We 
do not travel as we did formerly. Brother Bartholf may pre- 
fer to go to Washington by stagecoach, but I prefer to go by 
steam.’ ° 

Mr. Bartholf said he was not arguing for methods, but he 
asked, “ Are the teachers themselves clear in their minds about 
ratio?” He found them “deliciously bewildered,” and they 
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should not be allowed to bewilder the children. 

Mr. Kirk thought “ ratio” was an abstraction beyond chil- 
dren’s comprehension. They should use. words which inter- 
preted their thoughts. Mrs. Young said the use of the word 
“ratio” by children of first and second grades was entirely 
opposed to the true method of developing language in children. 
Mr. Lawrence thought economy of process was gained by the 
ratio method. 

Out of all the principals but eight or ten take part in any 
discussion, and it is amusing to notice how the principals in 
Mr. Speer’s district defend the ratio method while the others 
oppose it, not violently, but enough to show their love for 
“old things.” Mary E. FitzGerald. 





Philadelphia Notes. 


Lively Times Over a School Name. 


For some time past, the new public school at Fifteenth and Nor- 
ris streets, Philadelphia, has been the source of warm discussions. 
The sectional board of the Twenty-second ward, after a spirited 
contest, recommended that the school be named “ Teter B. Chad- 
wick,” in honor of the father-in-law of Charles A. Porter. This 
was nearly three months ago. Opposition appeared in the board 
of education, and the name failed of adoption by a tie vote of 17 
to r7. 

 _—e of the board wish to have the school named after 
Judge Allison, but the sectional board will probably recommend 
that it be called the “ Frances E. Willard” school. The adher- 
ents of Mr. Porter will work for this name. 


7 
The Functions of the High School. 


Prin. Ray Green Huling, of the Cambridge, Mass., high 
school, recently spoke to the Philadelphia Public Education 
Assogiation on “ The Functions of the High School.” He 
said that these were three-fold—vocational, social, and culture. 
Boston had eleven high schools distributed throughout the 
city, and to this distribution he attributed the large enrollment 
of 2,900 girls and 2,300 boys. The evening high schools were 
as efficiently organized as the day high schools. A problem 
that must be solved in the near future is that of the commer- 
cial high school. 

Miss Ida Wood spoke in criticism of the centralization 
of Philadelphia’s high schools. In these, the enrollment, in- 
cluding the two manual training schools, is only 4,389, or less 
than that of Boston, with double the population. She claimed 
that fully 6,000 boys and girls in Philadelphia are deprived of 
a high school education, owing to lack “| facilities. 

Mr. Edward Lewis, of the board of education, said that the 
so-called needs of the boys’ high school rested like an incubus 
upon all the other schools. Higher education should be made 
subordinate, owing to the crying need for increased educa- 
tional facilities in the elementary schools. 


Eighth Grade Teachers Lay Down Rules. 


At a meeting of Philadelphia eighth-grade teachers, recent- 
ly held, some opinions reached were as follows: 

That the policy of writing examples on the board is bad 
irom every point of view, and that a good book of arithmetic 
problems should be in the hands of each pupil. 

That at least 75 per cent. of the questions in examinations 
should be on the grade work of the class_examined. 

That more time is spent on the teaching of stocks and 
brokerage in the sixth, seventh, and eighth years than is com- 
mensurate with their importance. 

That since there is scarcely another subject in which pupils 
differ so greatly in temperament and ability as in drawing, 
that subject should not enter into the decision regarding a 
pupil's fitness for higher schools. 

That more time should be given in the lower grades to 
drill in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


N. E. A. Headquarters in Washington. 


The Arlington hotel has been selected as the central official 
point in Washington for the National Educational Association. 
The officers of the association, the president, secretary, and 
treasurer will have rooms on the office floor of the hotel. The 
several states will have their headquarters on the first floor. 
The publishing interests will have rooms on the second floor. 
Probably no hotel could be more suitable in every way for the 
purposes of being a headquarters for the N. E. A, than the 
Arlington. There are sixteen large rooms, 16 by 22, to be Oc- 
cupied by the several state organizations; there are the same 
number of rooms, and of the same size, for the publishing in- 
terests. 

The exhibits of books, educational journals, apparatus, sup- 
plies, etc., will be in the Hall of the Ancients, but a block or 
so away; these exhibits will be more extensive and attractive 
than ever before, so that it is fortunate such admirable rooms 
as the Arlington furnishes are available; here the various ex- 
hibitors can meet their friends and transact the business that 
always brings together so many from all parts of the country. 

The states of New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois have 
already engaged rooms for their headquarters here; probably 
most of the states will be found here. These rooms are from 
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$15 to $20 per day; these prices include board for two per- 
sons. 

The Arlington has a splendid reputation; it is of vast size, 
and every effort will be made to accommodate the educational 
people. The general rates to members will be $3.50 per day. 
Of course, but a small part of the membership can expect to 
obtain board here. It will be the central business and official 
point of the association. 


New York City. 


No School Apportionment Till Govenor Black Decides on 
the Ahern Bill. 


The School Journal has learned, from good authority, that 
the board of estimate and apportionment has decided to divide 
the budget of the board ot education, reported in these col- 
umns last week, and to consider separately the general esti- 
mate of $10,009,180, required for the general expenses of the 
board, and the estimate of $5,389,000 for school buildings in 
the boroughs of Manhattan-Bronx and Brooklyn. 

This is the interest of prompt payment of the teachers’ sal- 
aries. The School Journal has it on very good authority, how- 
ever, that the board of estimate and apportionment will pass 
no general appropriation for the board of education till it is 
known positively what Governor Black intends to do with the 
Ahern bill. 

If Governor Black signs the bill, it will necessitate an en- 
‘tirely new estimate by the board of education of the amount 
of money required for teachers’ salaries, in order that the re- 
quirements of the bill may be met. 

Will Governor Black sign the Ahern bill? Last week a 
‘committee from the teachers’ associations appeared before him 
in the interest of the bill. Among the committee were Dr. J. 
P: Conray, William L. Ettinger, Mrs. J. J. Hill, Miss Mary 
A. Magovern, Miss Alida S. Williams, and Miss Mary E. 
Tate. Mr. J. J. Little, of the borough school board, and a 
representative from the district attorney’s office, also spoke for 
the bill. After the hearing, a prominent senator, who has the 
ear of the governor, informed members of the committee that 
Governor Black said if he remained in the same frame of mind 
as after listening to the committee that he should sign the bill. 

At Wednesday’s meeting of the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment Mayor Van Wyck announced, owing to the 
lengthy delay liable to ensue in connection with making up 
a new budget, if Governor Black signs the Ahern bill, that 
he was willing to pass another monthly appropriation to pay 
the March salaries of teachers. This was accordingly done 
and the teachers will soon get their March pay. 


Annual Dinner of Hoi Scolasticoi. 


About 150 members and guests of the Hoi Scolasticoi at- 
tended the second annual dinner of that organization at the 
Hotel Savoy, Saturday evening, April 16. The occasion was 
a most enjoyable one. Dr. J. P. Conroy presided, and acted 
as toastmaster. Among tne guests were Hon. Charles Bulk- 
ley Hubbell, president of the board of education, Commission- 
ers Hugh Kelly and Henry A. Rogers, Messrs Burlingame, 
Ketchum, and br. McSweeney, of the borough school board, 
Asst. Supts. James Lee, Matthew J. Elgas, Gustav Strauben- 
muller, and Albert P. Marble, Supv. Dr. James P. Haney, Gil- 
bert H. Crawford, of the City college, and Simeon Ford. 

President Hubbell responded to the toast, “The Borough 
Board,” making a very effective speech, in which he empha- 
sized the advantages of occasions like the dinner of Hoi Sco- 
lastici for developing a sympathetic, fraternal feeling between 
members of the schoo! boards and the teachers. He dwelt 
on the idea that the teacher should take a prorninent part in 
the movements of the day, and said the time is not far distant 
when the teaching profession will be universally held as the 
equal, if not the superior, of the other learned professions, both 
socially and intellectually. It requires more ability now to 
be a successful teacher than it does to be a successful lawyer 
or doctor. He saw in Hoi Scolasticoi a rallying point for the 
advancement of the teaching profession of New York city. 
His speech was received with marked applause. 

Other toasts were: “The College,” Gilbert H. Crawford: 
“The State,” Dr. James Lee; “ From the Outside,” Simeon 
Ford; “ The School and the Home,” John T. Nicholson, and 
“Our Country,” Plowdon Stevens, Jr. 

Letters of regret were received from Hon. Thomas C. Platt, 
Governor Black, Mayor Van Wyck, Senator Guy, and Sena- 
tor Ahern, 


For Officers of the Teachers’ Association. 


There was a large and interesting meeting of the delegates 
and directors of the New York City Teachers’ Association 
at the City College, Tuesday afternoon, when nominations 
were made for the annual election of officers, May 9. The 
following candidates were placed in nomination : 

For president: Dr. J. P. Conroy, Dr. William Ettinger. 
For vice-president : Mary E. Tate, Mary A. Magovern. For 
treasurer, Sarah F. Buckelew. For financial secretary, 
Henrietta Woodman. For directors: J. T. Dwyer, Cecil A. 
Kidd, Edward Stitt, R. R. Requa, W. F. O’Callaghan, J. T. 
Boyle, Edward R. Darling, Joseph Wade, Julia Birdseye, 
Miss Clark and Miss Regan. 

Five directors are to be elected, and the last five are the 
present incumbents. 
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The election will be held May 9 at the City College, polls 
opening at 3.30 and closing at 5.30 P.M. The meeting Tues- 
day elected these inspectors of election: H. P. O'Neil, Miss 
Esther Phillips, John T. Nicholson, R. R. Requa, C. A, 
Kidd. 


Sixty-Day Substitute Period Omitted from Proposed New 
By-Laws. 


The Manhattan-Bronx school board has left out of its pro- 
posed by-laws the old provision, requiring sixty days’ service 
on the part of substitute teachers before receiving a perma- 
nent appointment. The new by-laws provide three kinds of 
licenses: first, a provisional license, good for one year, on 
passing the preliminary examination to teach; second, a re- 
newal of this provisional license, from year to year, for three 
years, which is called a temporary license; and third, the per. 
manent license, which may be granted on recommendation 
of the borough board of superintendents at the end of the 
first three or more years of service. 

There is some question, on the part of some of the superin- 
tendents, as to the wisdom of omitting the sixty-day substi- 
tute period. It is thought that it would not be wise to allow 
an utterly incompetent applicant to remain for one year in 
the system, as the provisional license, proposed by the board 
would seem to allow; but that the old sixty-day substitute 
period would work better, both for the would-be teacher and 
for the schools. 


The Sterepticon in the Kindergarten. 

An interesting exhibition was given at P. S. No. 30, 224 
East 88th street, Monday afternoon, when seventy-two ster- 
eopticon slides, prepared by Prof. A. S. Bickmore, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, and designed for 
use in primary and kindergarten classes, were shown to the 
teachers under the direction of Miss Jenny B. Merrill, super- 
visor of kindergartens in Manhattan-Bronx public schools. 

The subjects were: “A Visit to the Country,” “A Visit 
to the City,” and “A Visit to the Seashore”; and they were 
very attractively presented. These slides are to be used in 
schools throughout the state, under direction of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Free Art Classes for Manhattan-Bronx Teachers. 


A series of five Saturday morning classes in freehand and 
mechanical drawing, in brush work, color, and design is being 
arranged by Dr. James P. Haney and his assistants for New 
York public school teachers. The lessons will be given with 
special reference to the new manual training course of study 
in Manhattan-Bronx, and the first one will be given Saturday, 
April 23. Classes will be in) session from 9:30 A. M. to II 
A. M. for five consecutive Saturdays, at P. S. No. 77. Attend- 
ance is entirely optional, instruction is free, and no record at- 
taches to a teacher’s attendance or non-attendance of the 
classes. 

The classes in color, brush work, and design have been 
filled, and no more can be admitted to them; but there are still 
some vacancies in the freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
and modeling classes. 


Supt. Maxwell Considering Applicants for Licenses. 


About 600 men and women have applied to City Supt. Max- 
well for licenses to teach in the public schools of Greater New 
York, under section 1081 of the city_charter, which gives the 
superintendent power to issue licenses without formal exami- 
nation. There are a large number of vacancies which cannot 
be filled in the regular way, owing to delay in appointing the 
board of examiners. 

To a School Journal representative Supt. Maxwell said that 
each applicant’s record in the normal school and since grad- 
uation, whether the applicant had taught or not, would be very 
carefully inquired into. One question asked every applicant 
is, “ What professional reading have you done since gradua- 
tion?” 

EXAMINERS. 


When will the examining board be likely to be appointed, 
that teachers may pass the regular prescribed examinations 
for licenses? was asked. 

The reply was, that this board cannot, in any event, be ap- 
pointed before the meetingofthe board of education,April27. 

The application of the board of education to have the mem- 
bers of the examining board placed in the non-competitive 
class, as reported in last week’s School Journal, has come be- 
fore the civil service board. It has been referred to the cor- 
poration counsel for his opinion, as to what effect the state 
civil service law, just passed, will have on the rules of the 
board. Secretary Lee Phillips, of the board of civil service 
examiners, said that an opinion has been received from the 
corporation counsel, but he was not at liberty to give it out. 
The matter will be decided, it is thought, this week. 


Superintendent Ward, of Brooklyn. 


Edward G. Ward, the newly-elected borough superintendent 
of Brooklyn, was born in Williamsburg, about fifty years ago. 
He is a descendant of an old colonial family of Connecticut, 
which moved to New York just before the Revolution. His 
grandfather was-in the war of 1812, and two of his brothers, in 
the Civil war. 

Mr. Ward attended he public schools of New York and Ho- 
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boken, and the normal schools of New York city and New 
Jersey. He began teaching when only a boy, and at seventeen 
was vice-president of a grammar school in Hoboken. Not 
long after, he became principal of grammar school number 1, 
Bergen, N. J., which is now No. 11, Jersey City. His excel- 
lent success here gained him the position of instructor in math- 
ematics and grammar in the Jersey City normal school. 

In 18790, Mr. Ward became principal of No. 19, Brooklyn. 
In 1883, he became associate superintendent, which position 
he held until his election to succeed Supt. Maxwell. 

Mr. Ward has been a most successful teacher. He under- 
stands dealing with children, and has tact and patience. He 
holds his teachers to strict accountability, but 1s always fair 

just. ‘and 
= the author of “ Graded Lessons in Letter Writing and 
Business Forms” and the “ Rational Method of Reading. 

The School Journal for April 9 contained an excellent picture 

of Supt. Ward. 


Problems of School Discipline. 


The New York Suburban Educational Council discussed 
the practical questions of attendance, tardiness, discipline, and 
the care of school property, at its meeting Saturday, in the 
New York University building. About seventy-five superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers were present, who voted in 
favor of holding another meeting next month. 

The principal interest of the meeting centered around the 
discussion of corporal punishment, and a majority of the coun- 
cil seemed to favor eens punishment as a last resort in 
ealing with unruly pupils. ; ; 
' Supt Charles i Easton, of Yonkers, said he believed it 
much better to flog the unruly boy into his place in school 
then hold him there by other means, than to turn the boy 
loose into the street, or send him to a reformatory. 

Supt. Young, of New Rochelle, strongly opposed corporal 
punishment. It is not allowed in his schools, although the 
right to use it has not been taken away by law. “ Corporal 
punishment is a short cut to an end,” said he; “but are you 
going to establish the principle? Are you going to treat one 
boy differently from another?” “ Yes!” “ Yes!” “ Certainly! 
came from different parts of the room in response to Mr. 
Young’s questions. “ Then I pity you, and the pupils in your 
charge,” was the reply. 

Supt. Rockwell, of Portchester,thought moral sense is some- 
times developed through physical sense—the application of the 
rod. 

Supt. J. I. Gorton, of Sing Sing, said the question whether 
corporal punishment shall be inflicted by somebcdy is differ- 
ent from the question of whether teachers shall inflict it. He 
is not in favor of the latter. 

In the discussion how to prevent tardiness, the point was 
brought out that too great a punishment for this offense is apt 
to induce the pupil, if he is tardy, not to enter the school, but 
to return to his home, or to play truant. The fact was also 
developed that the spirit of the school has much to do with 
the habit. 


THE DEVICE FOR RECORDING PUPILS’ OFFENSES. 


The device of having a book and requiring a teacher to 
write therein the offense of any pupil which she sends to a 
principal for discipline had its advocates, pro and con. One 
principai declared that such a device checks both pupil and 
teacher, and reduces the “ office work” of the principal to a 
minimum. 

Prin. Larkin, of the Brooklyn Manual Training high school, 
said he had a card catalogue of pupils’ names. Whenever a 
serious offense is committed, it is catalogued on one card, and 
sent to the principal, who transmits the report to the parent. 

Chairman Preston, of the council, opposed the recording of 
offenses as taking too much of the teacher’s time. “I want 
the bad boy to interrupt the work of the class and school as 
little as possible. The bad boy should be removed from the 
class, and be dealt with at the convenience of the principal.” 


PRIN. LARKIN ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


Prin. Larkin, of Brooklyn, in discussing manual training, 
said it should begin in the kindergarten, and continue up to 
the age of 16 or.17. It is least effective in the upper grades 
of the high school. Cooking is not manual training; sewing 
is One of its poorest forms. Girls should have some sort ot 
light wood work. 

“THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


” THANKED. 

The following resolution was passed by the executive com- 
mittee of the council: 

“ That the council tender its thanks to The School Journal for 
the publication of notices, and that the secretary endeavor to 
continue these favors, and invite the reporters for this paper 


to attend our meetings.” 


Meetings in Manhattan-Bronx. 


April 25.—Association of Female Assistants in Grammar 
Departments, P. S. No. 19, 225 E. 27th street, 4 P. M. 

April 29.—Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan As- 
sociation, Bloomingdale hall, East 6oth street, 4 P. M. 

April 29.—Teachers’ Building and Loan Association, Room 
1001, Presbyterian building, Fifth avenue and 2oth street. 
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Minneapolis Falling Behind. 


This talk of teachers’ hardships 
Is apt to be unfair, 

For teachers aren't the only ones 
With heavy woes to bear. 


We face a dreary prospect 
Far worse than loss of pay 

A sixteen weeks’ vacation 
With naught to do but play. 

This, says the Minneapolis “ Junior” is the way the pupils look 
at the prospect of the schools being closed the last of this 
month. For various reasons, the expenditures of the schools 
have for several years exceeded their incomes. 

This condition of affairs came to a climax this year, when it 
war discovered that about $90,000 more was needed in order to 
Keep the schools open until the regular summer vacation. The 
city council authorized the issuance of $100,000 worth of bonds, 
but placed severe restrictions on the board of education. The 
city attorney held that it was illegal for the board to borrow. 
Only one course was leit open—retrenchment. This retrench- 
ment takes the form of closing the schools April 29. The 
teachers protested, and the parents protested, but to no pur- 
pose. The teachers sent out circulars appealing for a popular 
subscription, to enable the schools to continue. This was 
heartily responded to, and more than half the sum was raised. 
3ut pledges were made, on condition that the whole amount 
should be subscribed. Subscriptions stopped, and the plan 
iell through. Thus the teachers lose six weeks’ salary—a re- 
duction of about fifteen per cent. 

Having definitely settled the fact that the schools will close 
April 29, the board is now wondering how to so retrench next 
year that the money will hold out. It has been suggested to 
cut one week off each end of the school year; but such a pro- 
position meets with little favor at the present moment. The 
friends of education are discouraged and disheartened. The 
sixteen weeks’ vacation which the children think “too much 
of a good thing” may be productive of the worst results, 
Miss B. Evelyn Weston, principal of the Monroe school, has 
sent out a circular letter asking employment for her 1,100 pu- 
pils for the next five months. In this way, she hopes to place 
many of them under the watchful care they so much need. 
Such a situation is deplorable in the extreme—whether it will 
exist another year, only time can tell. Minneapolis would 
do well to look to her laurels. 


Progress in St. Louis. 
(Notes from Supt. Soldan's Report.) 
Supt. Soldan’s Suggestions. 


Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo., makes the following 
interesting remarks in his annual report: 

Pictures, when they can be used in connection with geography, 
history, and story or narrative, lend to the topic new charms and 
greater reality. Where an abstract topic can be “ visualized,” 
the illustration helps to explain it. Illustrations produce a clear- 
er and therefore more lasting impression, and thus are great aids 
to the memory. Any source of information through sense per- 
ception and reasoning should receive full recognition. 

The child may at times draw inferences from their inspection 
which without them he would have to learn through the verbal 
statement. School work, at best, is essentially verbal. Even the 
great facts of the material world, in geography, science, etc., 
must, in the nature of the case, be partly communicated through 
words, 

These considerations lend special imiportance to the use of il. 
lustrations in teaching, because they give an opportunity for de- 
parture from tiresome, verbal monotony. 


A fuller assimilation of the ideas which underlie kindergarten 
work by the common school will become possible when the in- 
genuity of the teaching profession makes a systematic attempt 
to find, in the customary studies of the common ‘school, time and 
opportunity for the free activity of the child in directions not al- 
together limited to the lines of acquisition and repetition, and 
including not ye | verbal statement, but also fuller forms of 
activity. Where full activity is stinted, as is the case frequently 
in the school-room, with its prescribed limits, the forces not called 
into play are likely to find vent in mischief and disorder. It is 
quite possible at times to enlist these otherwise destructive 
forces, representing frequently the child’s unused energy, in some 
mode of activity connected with the school-room work, and thus 
make them contributory to the work of education. Where dis- 
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order in the school-room results from the irrepressible striving of 
vital energy for display, an enlarged or more varied scope of 
work may be the remedy. There is certainly a possibility of 
supplementing book study and intellectual work by some form of 
wider activity. 

The question, “‘ What shall the child do with it?” is at times 
asked in reference to certain lessons placed in a course of study. 
This query has a double significance. It may mean, in what 
way can the child use his knowledge of geography, history, or of 
drawing, in the calling which he will adopt when he is grown? 
The other and immediate WK of the question, which every 
tzacher should bear in mind, is, “ What can he do with it,” in the 
school-room, after he has recited his lesson? Can he compare it 
freely with another lesson, and discover relations? Itis possible 
to devise any activity on the part of the child more comprehen- 
sive than the verbal production involved in the process of oral 
recitation? Is there any way in which the child can be made to 
apply the knowledge which he has gained, in some school-room 
activity in which he must use the data of information, and which 
constrains him to display his individuality in the use thereof ? 

School work should not alienate itself from life. Wherever a 
connection can be established between the lesson of the room 
and the actualities of the day, instruction should be brought into 
touch with it. This does not mean that the petty affairs of life 
should be allowed to encroach upon instruction, but rather that 
the most significant phases of daily history, of culture in society 
and state should have a place in the school-room. School should 
constantly seize the phenomena of human events, interweave 
them with the topics of instruction, and show them in their high- 
est and noblest aspects. School should lead the child to early 
participation of life in thought and sympathy, for this will pre- 
pare him for participation in action. 


DRIFT OF EDUCATIONAL WORK IN OTHER CITIES. 


The changes in methods and plans of teaching of the last ten 
years have been so great and universal that a retrospect is start- 
ing. In many respects the new work is wise and beneficial, but 
there are aspects of it in which the new shows a deterioration 
rather than a gain. In most places there are in each school sets 
of books other than the regular readers. Proficiency in reading 
is attained, not by reading the same lesson a great many times, 
but by reading a great many stories of about the same degree of 
difficulty: it is believed that the incidental repetition of the same 
word in different connections will fix it sufficiently in the child’s 
mind without special drill. 

Much that is worth preserving is found in the old as well as in 
the new. While it is difficult “ a general survey of the mul- 
titude of changes made, some of the new lines in which school 
work has been drifting, in many cities, are sufficiently well-defined 
and fixed to be summed up, in a brief form, for the consideration 
of teachers. 

1. In reading, supplementary work is universal. 

2. Primary reading is script reading. The subjects for the first 
sentences are taken from the child’s experience. The tree or the 
bird which he has seen, the snow on the ground, anything that 
he has observed, any story to which he has listened, become the 
subjects of the primary reading lessons. 

3. Reading in the higher grades is no longer made an aim and 
object in itself, but is relegated to the place of a means for gain- 
ing information. Literature, or nature study, etc., have become 
the ends in whose pursuit reading is employed, regularly and con- 
a it is true, but rather as an incident than as an aim in it- 
self. 

4. Vertical writing has been adopted almost everywhere. 

5. The province of arithmetic has been designedly and decided- 
p come yonnen upon by other studies. Many topics which were 

eemed essential ten years ago are omitted altogether or are 
taught a only (e. g., Mr. Foster reports that the G. C. D. 
and the L. C. M. are no longer taught as special subjects in 
the Chicago schools.) 

6. Physical geography, as a separate study, has lost its place 
in the common schools in several cities. It She reappeared, how- 
ever, as a high school study. 

7. Manual training, that is, cooking. sewing, and carpentry, or 
sloyd, has found a place in almost every city school system. In 
the new buildings rooms are provided for these purposes. 

8. The time gained through the elimination of physical geog- 
raphy and-parts of arithmetic is largely given to the “ enrichment 
of the school curriculum,” to use President Elliot’s expression. 
The study of English history, and in some places (e. g., Indian- 
apolis) Greek and Roman history is begun in the district schools. 
The study of literature is introduced at an early age and carried 
from the primary to the higher grades, where the reading of some 
plays of Shakespeare is frequently taken up. Elementary science 
is taught extensively. 
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“ A Literary History of India,” by R. W. Frazer, is the first 
of a series of literary histories. Other volumes in course of 
preparation are on “ France,” by Marcel Schwab; “ Ireland,” 
by Douglas Hyde; “ The Jews,” by Israel Abrahams, and 
“The United States,” by Barrett Wendell. The outside of 
the present volume, it must be confessed, is forbidding, but 
the impression is soon lost when the reader finds himseli 
dwelling upon the beauty and fluency of the author’s language. 
Mr. Frazer is also the author of “Silent Gods and Sun- 
Steeped Lands” and “ British India” in “ The Story of the 
Nations” series: So his work is authentic, and while of par- 
ticular interest to the student of history and literature, makes 
instructive and entertaining reading for the average person. 

Much of the early history of India is learned from the 1,028 
“ Hymns of the Rig Veda,” the treasured songs which the 
Aryan invaders sang to their gods in gratitude for having safe- 
ly reached the end of their long journey. In these hymns are 
all the hopes and ideals of their times, all their authors deemed 
worthy to be handed down to future ages. Following out 
their contents, the author gives us glimpses of the life of the 
times they represent, the customs, duties, loves, and supersti- 
tions of the people. The power and inspiration of the poets 
are shown, and ‘how, to quote the beautiful language of the 
author, “with patient strife and long pondering, they strove 
to pierce the secret of the universe, tear from the moaning 
tempests the message they bore, and catch the whispered 
voices that stole, as the evening fell, through the deepening 
stillness of the forest.” 

The religious worship of the Aryans, the rites of Brahman- 
ism, its struggle with Buddhism, and the peculiar forms of 
each, are all fully treated. 

The two great Indian epics are the “ Mahabharata” and 
“ Ramayana.” The first is an attempt to weave into one story 
all the floating mass of epic tradition, demonology, and local 
hero worship. It is 20,000 lines in length. The “ Ramayana” 
consists of 40,000 lines, and is the legends of the hero Rama, 
who is an incarnation of the god Vishnu. His mission on 
earth is to destroy wrong and inculcate virtue. The Sanskrit 
dramas have an intensely interesting chapter devoted to them, 
and one of the most famous ones, the “ Mricchakatika,” or 
“Mud Cart,” is partly reproduced. In the final chapter, on 
“The Fusing Point of Old and New,” the author gives the 
recent history of India, the attempts for its betterment, the 
progress of education, the dangers that English rule must con- 
front, and the prospects for the wider diffusion of intelligence. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00.) 


Every student of English literature should be acquainted 
with that. sublime and wonderful epic, “ Paradise Lost,” if, for 
no other reason than to get into his head the music of Mil- 
ton’s blank verse. A recent edition for schools contains 
books I. and II. entire, and portions of books IIL., IV., VL, 
VIL., and X. It is edited by Albert Perry Walker, M.A., of 
the Boston English high school, who has added an introduc- 
tion giving a biography of Milton, and a summary of the 
astronomy, mythology, etc., of the poem, and numerous notes. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 


The second volume of that remarkable work, “ The Liter- 
ary History of the American Revolution,” by Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell university, has just been issued. The 
first volume traces the development of political discontent in 
the Anglo-American colonies, beginning with the year 1765 
and ending with 1776; this one traces the history from 1776 
to 1783. The author, however, has not bound himself down 
strictly to these dates; there are points where the narrative 
necessarily overlaps. It gives copious extracts from the al- 
most forgotten prose and verse of the men of that time, 
which, however much it may lack the quality of true litera- 
ture, cannot fail to have much interest to the American to-day; 
especially when taken in connection with the history which 
Prof. Tyler presents so admirably. The book treats of the 
following topics; Samuel Adams and William Livingston— 
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their literary services to the Revolution; John Dickinson as 
penman of the Revolution; Thomas Paine as literary treelance 
in the War for Independence; the literary wartare against 
American independence; Francis Hopkinson as humorons 
champion of American independence; satires, songs, and bal- 
lads tor American independence; the dramatic literature of the 
Kevolution; prison literature; Philip Freneau as poet and 
satirist of the War for Independence; pulpit champions of the 
American Revolution; three academic preachers and pub- 
licists; two apostles ot quietness and good-will; Franklin in 
the literature of the Revolution; the writers of history. This 
work, the result of long and arduous research, will take its 
place as a_standard authority on this branch of American 
history. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00.) 


A subject which is not usually pursued until the student 
has had considerable of the higher mathematics, and until 
he has entered a college or a technical school, is simplified 
by Mansfield Merriman for manual training schools in his 
little book on “ The Strength of Materials.” The book deals 
with questions of strength, the subject of elastic deformations 
occupying a subordinate place. All the rules for the investi- 
gation and design of common beams, including the subject 
of moment of inertia, are presented by simple algebraic and 
geometric methods. (John Wiley & Sons, New York. $1.00.) 


It is not possible to read all that is written, in prose or 
verse, but every person who pretends to a knowledge of liter- 
ature ought to be acquainted with choice selections from the 
best writers; hence the value of anthologies like Walter 
Learned’s * ‘Treasury of American Verse.” In the three hun- 
dred pagesinthis book are in the neighborhood of two hundred 
selections, so that nore of them are long; many of them are 
gems of only two or three stanzas. Many of the great lyrics 
are found in the book, which is one the lover of pcetry will 
surely treasure. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.25.) 


“The Science of Discourse” is presented very clearly and 
concisely by Prof. Arnold Tompkins; his volume is intend- 
ed for use as a text-book in high schools and colleges. In 
preparing the volume, he had two thoughts in view: (1) 
That rhetoric is not a study for the special few, but for the 
mass of mankind who need to communicate though, and (2) 


that the most practical results follow from holding the ob-’ 


verse phases of the discourse process into the unity of a sin- 
gle discussion, thus giving skill in all phases while reaching 
more deeply for the principle controlling each. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


In her book for mothers, ‘ Child Culture-in the Home,” 
Mrs. Martha B. Mosher has prepared a delightful and sug- 
gestive treatment of those phases of child training which lie 
most immediately and responsibly within the home. The 
treatment of the emotions, the moral sense, heredity and en- 
vironment, the value of play, character, language and litera- 
ture, habits of childhood and of youth, domestic economy, and 
half a dozen additional topics, is sensible, well seasoned with 
scientific facts and opinions, and adapted to the capacity of 
every intelligent mother who is in search of some handy vol- 
ume that is both enter:aining and instructive. It is not a 
bloodless exposition of a few facts or forms, but it is written 
from the heart, elevating in its tone, and strong in its connec- 
tions. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 12 mo., pp. 240. $1.00.) 
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“ Birds of Village and Field” Florence A. Merriam, the 
author states, a bird book for oN sme Certainly anyone 
who had never pursued this fascinating study, would become 
interested from reading this book alone. So much has been 
written on birds within the last few years that one who has 
tried to read everything pertaining to the subject almost shud- 
ders at the thought of anything more. But one peep between 
the covers of this book, and its originality appears. Even the 
illustrations are new; especially the picture of the three little 
chimney swifts, drawn by Ernest Seto Thompson. The book 
opens with an introduction, treating of the method of finding 
a bird’s name, where to find the birds, how to watch them, and 
how they affect trees, gardens, and farms. A field color key 
follows, with illustrations of the markings of many varieties. 
Then comes the book proper, with its descriptions of the birds 
of village and field, beginning with the ruby-throated hum- 
ming bird, and closing with the thrushes and bluebirds. Keys 
are given to the warblers, thrushes, and bluebirds. The appen- 
dix includes a spring migration list for St. Louis, Washington, 
and Connecticut, lists of winter birds, and an outline for field 
observations. Although another bird book, this one is its own 
excuse for being; an excuse that will be gladly accepted by its 
readers. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New ‘York. 
Price, $2.00.) 


A notable addition to the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple is * The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes,” by William El- 
liot Griffis, D.D. The book was undertaken, in a desire to 
learn the real facts of Pilgrim history, and allay the sectarian 
opposition caused by the proposal of the Congregational Club 
to erect a monument at Delfshaven, in commemoration of 
Dutch hospitality. 

The story of the Pilgrims is told in wonderfully simple lan- 
guage. and in an easy, graceful style. The real epoch of the 
Pilgrims in their three homes, England, Holland, and Amer- 
ica, covers little more than a century. William Brewster, who 
finally became their leader and guide, had imbibed the pro- 
gressive spirit of Cambridge university,and soon rose to power 
as assistant to Elizabeth’s envoy in Holland. Here he saw, 
and soon learned to love the Dutch self-government of cities, 
the democratic spirit of the churches, the public schools, and 
free instruction to the poor, the freedom of the press and reli- 
gious toleration. On his return, he became the soul of those 
who labored ior freedom of conscience. When the edict of 
conformity or exile went forth, he, with William Bradford, 
led the sturdy Pilgrims to a new home in the Holland he had 
learned to love. Eleven years they lived here, cultivating the 
arts of peace, and building up industries and home. Their 
occupations, their loves and home life, their education, and the 
pleasures of their children, make chapters of absorbing inter- 
est. 

Brewster's libels against King James, and the seizure of the 
types, made Holland an uncomfortable home for the Pilgrims. 
Many months of debate ensued, as to the course they should 
pursue. All hope of freeing England from intolerance was 
gone, and so they turned toward America, and the long jour- 
ney of the Mayflower was begun. 

Graphically are told the sorrows and sufferings, the My 
and the landing, the solemn compact at Cape Cod, the early 
struggles, disease, and hardship. Then came the period of 
growth, the development of law and institutions, their food, 
dress, customs, superstitions, and social life. The forming of 
the New England confederation ends the story of the Pilgrims. 

Dr. Griffis has scattered throughout the book hundreds of 





BOOKS FOR SPRINGTIME. 


WARREN’ Ss FROM SEPTEMBER TO WRIGHT'S NATURE READER. 


JUNE WITH NATURE - - - $.35 


Nature lessons suited to the school year, for use in 
coonection with other First Readers. 106 pages. 
Boards. Illustrated. 


BASS’S PLANT LIFE . - * .28 


Stories of plants and flowers, intended to supple- | 





Seaside and Wayside. No. 2 - - $.35 
Describes ants, flies, earth-worms. beetles, bar 


nacles, and star fish. 184 pages. Boards. Illustrated, | 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER. 
Seaside and Wayside. No. 3 = .50 
Has chapters on plant-life, ieehiieiatiin, butter- 


ment any first orsecond reading books. Revised and | flies, and birds. 306 pages. Boards, Illustrated. 


enlarged edition. 158 pages. Boards. Illustrated. 


ms ee's MY SATURDAY BIRD 
LASS - - = .25 


wen for use as a cupgtemenen reader in 
l»wer grades, or as a text-200k in elementary orni- 
thology. 114 pages. Boards. Illus:rated, 


SPEAR’SLEAYES AND FLOWERS .25 


_WRIGHT’S NATURE READER. 


Seaside and Wayside. No. 4 . - 
Has chapters on geology. astronomy, world-liie, 
etc. 372 pages. Boards. I)lustrated. 


| CHANDLER’S SCHEDULE FOR PLANT 


STUDY. 2centseach. Per1oo, = = 1.50 


Not an ordinary plant analysis, but designed to | 


Designed for nee plementary reading in lower | compel the pupil to state all the essential points con- 


grades, or as a text- 
pages, Boards. Illustrated. 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER. 
Seaside and Wayside. No. 1 - = .25 


Describes crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and some | lead the careful worker to successful results. 


univalve mollusks. 96 pages. Boards. Tilustrated. 


| 


ook in elementary botany. 103 | cerning the plant. 


CLARK’S S PRACTICAL METHODS IN | 


MICROSCO 1.60 | 


Gives ia puny of enens ont will 


pages. Illustrated. 





SPALDING’'S BOTANY ‘ * ~ $.80 


Practical exercises in the study of plants by the 
laboratory plan. For higo schools, academies, and 
colleges. 311 pages. 


SHALER’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY $: 


A serviceable introduction to geography as now 
taught, and admirably suited to younger classes in 
bigh schoo's. Cloth, 272 pages. Illustrated. An 
edition in board binding is sold at 60 cents. 


6o| GUIDES FOR SCIENCE TEACHING. 


No. 2. Goodale’s A Few Common Plants. 61pp. .20 
No. 4. Agassiz’s First Lesson ia Natural History 
64 pages. Illustrated - - 28 


RICE’S SCIENCE TEACHING IN = 
SCHOOLS - ° 
With courses of instruction in ations for the claae 
grades and high schools and in the German Gym- 
nasia. 73 pages. Paper. 
RICK’S NATURAL HISTORY OBJECT 
LESSONS - a - 1.50 
Supplies 7 SR on planes. and their products, 


277 | on animals and their uses, and gives specimen lessons. 


Fully illustrated. 332 pages. 








PREE ON REQUEST Sw, ® =D. ©. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Didians, New York, Chiang. 
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bits of information in history and mythology. These alone give 
the book a freshness and charm that cannot fail to interest. 
Every school library should have the book on its shelves. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New York. Price, 
75 cents.) 


Teachers have found great advantage in studying with their 
classes nature’s phases as they appear from month to month. 
This course has soe followed extensively in, the higher grades. 
Minetta L. Warren now applies the same method to lower grades 
in the little book entitled ‘“‘ From September to June with Nature.” 
The paeese of the lessons is not to give intormation alone, or 
to tell the child what he can find out for himself; but to arouse 
his interest, to excite his curiosity, and, in so doing, to lead him 
to habits of observation and reflection. The language is adapted 
to the comprehension of a pupils and the illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful. The book is finely printed and has col- 
ored illustrations on the covers. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
35 cents.) 


There have been many daring expeditions in search of the 
north pole, but none that equal that of Salomon-Auguste Andrée, 
who sought to reveal the mysteries of that frozen region by means 
of a voyage in a balloon. The daring aeronaut left Spitzbergen 
in his balloon, in company with two companions on July 11 last, 
and so far no definite intelligence has been received from them. 
The account of the fitting up of the balloon and the flight into 
the unknown region is told in a volume entitled “ Andrée’s Bal- 
loon Expedition,” written by Henri Lachambre and Alexis 
Machuron. Though the expedition has doubtless failed and the 
bold bailoonists have met death in the icy north, the heroism 
that carried out such a bold undertaking cannot fail to elicit our 
admiration and engage our liveliest interest. The book tells the 
story with much detail and is illustrated by over fifty reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken on the spot. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Most of us do not pay sufficient attention to the preservation 
of the health of the body. All would be impressed with the im- 
portance of the matter by reading Dr. T. W. Topham’s book, 
* Health of Body and Mind.” He tells what disease is, shows 
why we are sick and how to get well, discusses nature’s laws, 
points out why we are not happy and the a of mind and 
muscle, and gives instructions for the symmetrical development 
ot the muscles. (T. W. Topham, Brooklyn borough, New York 
city.) 

Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of the State normal college at West 
Chester, and Martin G. Brumbaugh, pro‘essor of pedagogy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, have done a great service to the 
public by preparing the volume entitled “Stories of Pennsyl- 
vania.” They reproduce the atmosphere and feeling of the early 
times, and give the reader a more vivid picture of colonial and 
pioneer life than volumes of ordinary narrative could do. The 
stories are all of a deeply interesting character and represent 
every section of the state and every period in its history. While 
these stories have all the charm of romance they are historically 
accurate and trustworthy. The illustrations are numerous, al- 
most every story having its appropriate picture. They include 
portraits, reproductions of rare title pages and manuscripts, pic- 
tures of colonial costumes and furn:ture, historic scenes, etc. 
The book is admirably adapted for school and home reading. It 
is an ideal book for supplementary reading in schools, or for use 
in connection with the regular class book in United States his- 
tory. (American Book Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


A new edition of the favorite manual, “ Westlake’s Common- 
School Literature has been issued. The author in this book has 
brought within just limits a teachable review of English and 
American literature, from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling, and from 
Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. Mention is made of all the 
authors of note included in those periods and brief extracts from 
their works are given. The book is handy in size and plan, and 
has been found very popular in school. (Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Why spend a long period in learning Greek in order to enjoy 
their classics when they can be had in translation? True, some- 
what of the charm of the original is lost in any rendering, yet it 
is a satisfaction to have read these masters in any form. The 
Pocket Literal Translations of the Classics, will give thousands 
a chance to make up for the want of a classical education. One 
of these little classics contains the first nine books of the Iliad of 
Homer,” translated by Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A., with an 
introduction by Edward Brooks, Jr. (David McKay, Philadel- 
phia. 50 cents.) 


“The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus,” with introduc- 
tion and notes by Prof. E. P. Morris, of Yale college, has been 
added to the College Series of Latin Authors. The text of these 
plays is from the Teubner text of Goetz and Schoell. The intro- 
duction and notes are intended to be such as will give real help 
to students in college classes. The sections in the introduction 
on the syntax of Plautus contain a good deal of matter which has 
not before been brought together, and may be of use to instruct- 
ors as well as students. (Ginn & Co, Boston.) 


A guide to the study of prose fiction, which constitutes the 
principal form of literature of this age, is furnished by Charity 
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Dye, of the Indianapolis high school, in “ The Story-Teller’s 
Art.” It is based on the assumption that fiction not only fills 
a needed place in the curriculum of the secondary schools but 
that it furnishes a means for language discipline, and for the 
acquisition of knowledge; that it develops the power to appre- 
ciate, and to express, and to give the student a fullness of life 
that cannot be supplied in any other way. All the elements 
are analyzed as the materials, the setting, the plot, the inci- 
dent, the characters, the method, the purpose, etc. The book 
is brief, to the point—has suggestive questions and explana- 
tions, and cannot fail to be a great help to teachers and pupils 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The ability to speak French fluently is not a common ac- 
complishment, even for those who have studied the language 
extensively. Much can be accomplished, however, by the use 
of the “ Tourist’s Vade Mecum,” containing French colloquial 
conversation on various subjects, with vocabularies, tables 
etc., and the exact pronunciation of every word spelled out. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 35 cents.) 


One does not have to go very far into the study of litera- 
ture before discovering how largely the poets have borrowed 
from each other. Take, for instance, the tale of ‘“ Palamon and 
Arcite,” of Dryden, an editien of which, with introduction, 
critical opinions, and notes, has been issued in Maynard's 
English Classic Series. This is a modernization of Chaucer's 
‘*Knight’s Tale,” which Dryden has made practically a new 
poem, iut Chaucer took this story from Bocaccio, who in 
his turn took it from Statius, a poet of the first century. Dry- 
den’s version of the story is well worth study, as he is a master 
ae composition. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New 

ork. 


A condensed edition of Cooper's story, ““ The Water Witch,” 
is published in the Standard Literature Series. The type is 
clear, and of good size, and is accompanied by a map 
locating the events pictured, a historical sketch, and a bio- 
graphical note. It is valuable for school use. (University 
Publishing Co., New York. Price, twenty cents.) 


The “ Cyropedia,” of Xenophon, has been abridged for the 
use of schools by C. W. Gleason, of the Roxbury Latin school. 
It gives an elaborate scheme for education and government, 
and the story of the good and wise king (Cyrus), whose 
bravery, prudence, and high sense of justice brought together 
many strong nations into one vast empire. These give it 
greater intrinsic interest to the general student than the “* An- 
abasis,” while its subjects make it a most valuable supplement 
to that renowned work. In preparing the book, the “ Cyro- 
pedia’’ has been shortened nearly one-half by the omission 
of passages of minor interest and importance. The original 
division into books has been disregarded, and the text divided 
according to-the subject-matter into seven chapters. The 
book is made serviceable for the student by copious notes and 
a complete working vocabulary. (American Book Co., New 
York. $1.25.) 


The Rev. Josiah Strong, the author of “The Twentieth 
Century City,” is a vigorous writer, who places before the 
reader the conditions that have been brought about by the de- 
velopment of cities. He discusses the danger arising from the 
vast movement of population toward the cities, and the growth 
of their preponderating influence in the nation, points out the 
principles which may be applied successfully to the solution 
of the great problems of modern society, amd makes a ringing 
appeal for action. Dr. Strong’s patriotic words should sink 
deep in every heart. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 


In the Eclectic English Classics is a number of small books 
bound in boards containing the best works of the best au- 
thors, prefaced by scholarly introductions. Among the latest 
of these are the following: “ Selections from the Poems oi 
William Wordsworth,” and “ Selections from the Poems oi 
Robert Burns,” edited by W. H. Venable, LL.D.; “ Palamon 
and Arcite,” by John Dryden; * The Rape of the Lock and ah 
Essay on Man,” and “ Selections from the Poems of Thomas 
Gray,” edited by A. M. Van Dyke, M.A., of the Cincinnati 
high school. These books are widely used in schools for sup- 
plementary reading. (American Book Co., New York.) 


No class of books are more in demand than those contain- 
ing pieces to speak. Among the best of this class are the Den- 
ison series of “ Scrap-Book Recitations,” edited by H. M. 
Soper. No. 12 of this series contains some selections that 
have won prizes in Diamond Medal Contests, others that have 
proven very popular and successful with large and critical au- 
diences. In addition, several selections of a high character 
were written especially for this book. The portions taken from 
Shakespeare’s plays will please those who wish something of 
a classical character. (T. S. Denison, Chicago. 25 cents.) 





Be sure you are right, then go ahead. Be sure you get 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and not some cheap and worthless sub- 
stitute. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. | 


Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 


Tue ScHoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dotiars AnD Firty Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tut 
Scnoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. . 





Literary Notes. 


No. 124 of the Riverside Literature Series 
is announced for immediate publication. 
It will be entitled ‘‘ Baby Beil, the Little 
Violinist, and Other Verse and Prose,” by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Besides the 

oems and sketches mentioned above, the 

ook will include “ Friar Jerome’s Beauti- 
ful Book,” the “Ode on the Unveiling of 
the Shaw Memorial on Boston Common,” 
and other well-known poems; also several 
prose sketches. 


The Prang Educational Co. lately issued 
a “ Manual of Suggestions in Form, Draw- 
ing, and Color, for the Public Schools of 
the State of New York,” by Eliza A. Sar- 
gent, New York: This book is intended 
to meet the needs of the supervisor of 
drawing and the grade teacher in the pre- 
paration of pupils for Regents’ examina- 
tions; it is also designed to help teachers 


Pears’ 


Which would you rath- 


er have, if you could have 





your choice,:. transparent 
skin or perfect features ? 

All the wegid would 
choose one way; and you 
can have it measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap 
and_ live wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


|each point and giving additional explana- 


| York Fashions,” “Club Women and Club 


in preparing for uniform examinations in 
drawing. It takes up the work in drawin 
as laid down in the Regents’ syllabus, an 
in drawing for teachers’ institutes issued 
by the department of public instruction 
with clearness and detfiniteness, illustrating 


tory notes. Suggested courses of study 
are given which will prove helpful in plan- 
ning the work of the preparation of stu- 
dents :o meet the state examinations. 


“Harper’s Bazar,” dated April 9, con 
tains an Easter story by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, entitled ‘‘ Miss Ann’s Victory ;” an 
illustrated articie on ‘‘ Women Miniature 
Painters at the Exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists;” an instalment of 
William Black’s serial story entitled “ Wild 
Eelin;’ the usual departments— New 


Work,” and “ Answers to Correspondents,” 
|anda Paris letter from Miss Katherine 
De Forrest, on “Spanish Women, the 
Queen Regent of Spain, and the Queen of 
| Servia.” (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
| The author of the very strong paper on 
| the public finances of Spain, recently pub- 
| lished in “ Harper’s Weekly,” contributes 
| to the number of the “ Weekly ” dated April 
| 9, a not less authoritative and timely article 
|on “The Foreign Commerce of Cuba.” 
Other important features of the number 
are: Harold Martin’s description of the 
Reconcentrados; “ Busy Scenes at Arsen- 
als,” illustrated with ateenniie of the 
| United States arsenal at Watervliet, New 
York, taken especially for Harper’s Weekly 
by Albion W. Floyd, through the courtesy 
of the secretary of war; full-page illustra 
tions of Spain’s torpedo flotilla ex route to 
Puerto Rico, the Flying Squadron at 
Hampton Roads, and the scene in the sen- 
ate when the Maine report was read. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The American Book Co. has issued a 
“Graded Work in Arithmetic,” by S. W. 
Baird. It is planned to meet the growing 
demand for a series of arithmetics arranged 
in parts for each grade, and is especially 
adapted to the so-called “Spiral System” of 
teaching the subject. The same publishers 
have also issued the “‘ American Compre- 
hensive Arithmetic,’ by M.A. Bailey, 4.M., 
professor of mathematics in the Kansas 
State normal school, which 1s designed to 
meet the requirements of schools for a ‘‘one- 
book ” or complete arithmetic. 


A new edition of Casar’s “ Gallic War” 
issued by Ginn & Co. keeps prominently 
in view the needs of the beginner, on the 
ground that a large majority of those who 
read Cesar take it up immediately after 
finishing their first lessons. It is believed 
that all this class of students’ needs have 
been fully met in this edition. 


“‘ Seed-Travellers,” by Clarence Moores 
Weed, consists of a series of simple dis- 
cussions of the more important methods 
by which seeds are dispersed. The sub- 
hee as a whole is treated in a natural and 
ogical way, the first part dealing with the 
“ Wind as a Seed WVistributer,” the second 
with “ Seed Dissemination by Birds,” and 
the third, with “ Seed Dispersal by Spines 
and Hooks.” The familiar plants of the 
northern states have been chosen for these 
object lessons, and the aim of the writer 
has been to lead the children who read 
these essays to fuller observation of the 
significance of the simplest facts of nature. 
(Ginn & Company, puliieiion,) 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have issued 
“Advanced French Selections for Sight 
Translation,” compiled by Thérése F. 
Colin, teacher of French in Miss Baldwin's 
school, Bryn Mawr, Pa. The wide useful- 
ness of Bruce’s “Selections for Sight 
Translation” has elicited a demand for 
similar selections tor more advanced 
classes. It consists of fourty-four exer- 
cises, at first twenty lines long, and grad- 


the works of modern and rather difficult 
authors and will furnish an excellent 
written or oral test of the student's ability 
to read standard modern French. 


Spain’s naval strength is the subject of a 
arge drawing in “ Harper’s Weekly” for 
April 16—an illustration of uncommon in- 
terest, accompanying an article on the 
same subject. The information contained 
in this article is compiled mainly from a 
“List of the Battle-ships, Cruisers, and 
Torpoedo-boats in the Spanish Navy,” 
prepared in the military information div- 
ision of the adjutant-general’s office at 
Washington. 


In the April 16 number of Zhe Journal 
the price of single numbers of the Stand- 
ard Literature Series was given as.twelve 
cents. The University Publishing Co., the 
publishers, inform us that it is. twelve and 
a half cents; those who remit for single 
copies send thirteen cents. 


One of the most noticeable books of the 
times is “Our Country in War and Our 
Relations With Foreign Nations,” by 
Murat Halstead, the great war correspon- 
dent and editor, published by the Nation- 
al Educational Union, Chicago. It 1s a 
graphic review of our army, navy, and 
coast defences, our relations with Spain, 
Cuba, and all foreign nations. It com- 
pares Spain and the United States, de- 
scribes the Spanish army, navy, and coast 
defences, and tells of their strength and 
weakness. The author carefully analyzes 
our relations with all the nations of the 
earth, and their probable action in our fight 
with Spain. The history of Cuba is told 
in a vivid and interesting way. Perhaps 
no living man could write a book like this 
so well as Murat Halstead. 


For HOARSENESS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
AND BRONCHIAL TROUBLES, use “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.”’ Sold only in boxes. 
Avoid imitations. 








Delicate 
Children 


* They do not complain of § 
anything in particular. They ¢ 
eat enough, but keep thin and 

ale. Theyappear fairly well, 
put have no strength. You ¢ 
cannot say they are really 
sick, and so you call them 
delicate. 

Whatcan bedoneforthem? 

Our answer is the same that 
the best physicians have been 
giving for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Give them ‘ 


Scoit’s Emulsion ; 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites. It has most re- 
markable nourishing power. 
It gives color tothe blood. It 
brings strength to the mus- 3 
cles. It adds power to the 
nerves. ,It means robust 
health and vigor. Even deli- 
cate infants rapidly gain in 
flesh if given a small amount 
three or four times each day. 
soc. and @r.00 ; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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TO Enjoy Cycling 


at night, you require a ‘ Search- 
Light.” Costs more than in- 
ferior lamps, but you get value | 
for your money. All brass, 
nickeled. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 316. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO.,| 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


Over 75 bicycle manufac- 
turers have adopted the 
Christy as their regular 
equioment or as an option | 
for 1898, without additiona! | 
charge at retail. Insist en | 
haviog the Christy. Avoio | 
cheap imitations snd don’ 
permit the substitution of the 
cheap leather saddie, The 
Christy Saddle is anatomic- 
ally correct, comtortable, 
handsome, and lasting. Once 
a Christy rider, a.ways a 
Christy advocate, 
Booklet free. 


New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicage. 
ON HAND, 


\ 2500 BICYCLES THAT'S TOO MANY 


We must close out our Immense 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 
106 different makes, at prices which 
will sell them now to make room for 

goss. You can make btg mone 
helping us. Second hand wheels $5.00 
ss. to $20.00. New 97 models. $15. 00 to $35.00 
Agents Cos Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. Satisfaction guersntess. Write 1 con- 
dential offer to the ol sottanle Bicycle Ho 

ROWN-LEWIS CYCLE UO., BX; chicago, ILL, 
The above company are FE. reliable.—Editor. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


and those wishing vacation work 
may secure an unusually desirable 
business engagement by addressing 
C. B. BEACH & CO., 757 Broad- 
way, NEw York, N. Y.; or Lake- 
side Building, CHICAGO, Il. 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentieman, to travel and eppoint sgents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Educational! Department Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSSE SSSCSCBSCEEES 


6 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Booms, $'.O0 per day and Upwards, 


OQOSSSCOSSEEESEECE 
OLOOOCOOOO 


THE ST. DENIS 


European Pian 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace  hurch.) 


























At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. New York, 
Central for shopping and thcatres. 


qeveoeqceen, 





The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home. like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courtcous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wa. Taytor & Son, - - Props. 


BOOOOOOO® 


QOLOOOcecese 
Socoecoaceee 


Christy | 


American Machines Surprised Him, 


A French officer of engineers gave the 
following account recently ot what he had 
seen in American factories: “I have been 

|in America six months, and have visited 
the mines and manufacturing establish- 
|ments in the east, west, north, and south. 
| 1 h&ve seen the most gigantic engineering 
| operations in the wort but I shall report 
|to my government that the biggest things 
|in America are the little things. The 
| French people are experts in domestic 
|economy, and live comfortably by- saving 
|what your average families throw away. | 
But Americans are, on the other hand, 
| experts in industrial ec onomy. You make 
money by saving wastage in business, and 
| you lose some of it by wastage in your 
| domestic economy. The attention paid 
to small details in your big works is amaz- 
|ing to me. I have visited some establish- | 
| ments where I believe the profits are not | 
| made in the manufacture proper, but in the 
|saving of materials and labor by close 
| attention to details that are with us uncon- 
sidered trifles. For example, I saw in 
| your shops just now a little grindstone in 
——— automatically sharpening lathe 
| and aner tools. The machine cost, 
—~¥.. as much as roo of our ordinary 
| grindstones cost, but I see that it autom- 
| atically grinds all the tools for 300 high- 
riced mechanics, and it only works a tew 
nours each day. The skilled mechanics in 
our country frequently stop their regular 
work to grind their own tools, and then do 
itimperfectly. Your tools are all accur- | 
| ately ground to the best shape by the ma- 
chine, so that they do more and better 
| work on this account in a given time. I 
believe that that machine has brains—the 
| brains of the inventor—and it has no doubt 
| revolutionized work of this kind in Amer 
}ican machine shops.” 


Looking for Two Persons. 

We are advised that the Brown Lewis 
Cycle Co., Chicago, one of the largest bi- 
| cycle houses of America are carefully look- 
es for two persons, first, the party who 


Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T Was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
tiing it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Ilood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.’”’ Mrs. LUNA Far- 
NvUM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


9 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 

are ‘tasteless, mild, -~4 


Hood’ 5 's Pills tive. Alldruggists. 25¢ 


ASTERY 


MORIZING: 
FREES 


eA ao 1202 New York. 


FREE! 


_easuass, Incipient ConsuUMPTION, a all THROAT, 

O#EST and LUNG Diseases that we will send you 

FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to amperes. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
. Dept. 45~ ,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, ll 

42 W. 22d St., 2 ¥. City,or 3 Hamilton P1.,Boston,Mass. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
























We fee! so 
sure that 
we Can pos- 
itively cure 
Cops, —~. 






















every one. Methods approved by 
; teading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. fakes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, colleke. 
| An opportunity to better your 
condition aud prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
lars free, Spracue Correspondence 
Sehool of Law, 246 Tel. Bide... Detroit. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINUCINNATI,O., 
BELLS 


Rest Grade Copper and Tin 
Price and Terms Free. Name thie paper. 


ever bought a wheel from them who has 
any fault to find, and second, the person 
who wants a first-class wheel at the right 
price. Theyare the originators of the plan 
of shipping bicycles anywhere in the —— 
States subject to approval. They are 

fectly reliable and carry the most comp ~~ 
line in the world at remarkably low prices. 
It will be seen by their announcement in | 
another column that satisfaction is guaran- | 
teed in all purchases. | 


Properties of the Lime. 


_ Most people know the merits of lime | 
JYice as a thirst-quencher, but few are | 
aware of the origin and nature of the dzli- | 
Cious fruit from whichit is obtained. The | 
lime is a product of the West Indies, where | 
it is much esteemed for its delightful flavor, | 
and its cooling and refreshing ere. 
It is of the same species as the lemon, 

its acidity is much more pronounced be 
agreeable, whilst its value as a purifier of 
the blood is considercd to be much super- 
ior by the most eminent medical authori- 
ties. The lime tree, in common with that 
of the orange and lemon, presents the sing- 
ular appearance of bearing its fruit in 
every stage of ripening, amidst a luxuriant 
dlegler of exquisitely perfumed blossms. 
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School, College & Academy 





relict ' for 


A ET 

KIDDER’S PASTILLES. sa 
eee 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards 


Greatest Labor-Saving Device 


for giving any amount of practice in 
arithmetic. Tested four years. 


From the lowes: grade of primary addition, 
through fractions, per@entage, to advance 
mexsurements, 32 sets of 16 cards each, 
every one different. +Pgace, 50 cents net per 
set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in hand- 
some wooden box. Price on application. 


BL. KELLOGG & COYNew York & Chicago 











"Is A GREK 
those who have 
in house-cleaning | 


islike magic.Try a 


ecoPpvaiaents 
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Spring Suits and 
Wraps. 


Tailor-made Suits, French Gowns, 
Organdie, Grenadine and Street Dresses. 
Piqué and Duck Suits. 


Wraps and Jackets 


Coats, Blouses and Capes. 


Silk Waists. 
Proadovay HK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 64 PAGES. &9 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 


. The pupils like to sing. 

. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

. Has themes that the teacher neeas 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 


nN 


4 


Sample copy, 15 cents ; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS. 


“THe Name THe GUAKANTER”’ 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic C:ub, and School Teams of the U.S. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mi:s, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc, 

THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE; 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER Chain) + aah 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports. 


A. G.SPALDING @& BROS., 
New York Chicago Washington. 





‘School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COSPIPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Tree of Prehistoric Times. 


An extraordinary discovery, and one 
which is just now exciting considerable 
interest in antiquarian circles has been 
made at Stockport, England. During the 
excavations in the construction of sewerage 
works for the town some workmen came 
across what has since proved to be a mas- 
sive oak tree, with two immense branches. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, the well-known 
antiquary, is of opinion that the tree is one 
of the giants ot prehistoric times, and he 
says that the tree is certainly 10,000 years 
old. 


Antikamnia, 


The name itself suggests what it is, and 
what its remedial characteristics are: Anti 
(Greek), opposed to; Kamnos(Gree&), pain 
—ergo aremedy to relieve pain and suffer- 
ing. For headaches of all descriptions ; 
nervous disturbance from excessive brain 
work by scholars, teachers and profession- 
al men; the neuralgias resulting from ex- 
cesses in eating or drinking; the acute 
pains suffered by women at time of period ; 
the muscular achings. the general malaise, 
frontal headaehes and sneezing incident to 
severe colds or grippe; and in fact all con- 
ditions in which pain is prominent, anti- 
kamnia is now universally prescribed. 
Antikamnia tablets bearing the monogram 
A K are kept by ali druggists, two tablets, 
crushed, being the adult dose. A dozen 
five grain tabiets, kept about the house, 
will always be welcomed in time of pain. 


The Residence of Napoleon. 


M. Osiris, who has bought the historic 
chateau of Malmaison, in order to save it 
from ruin, has entrusted to M. Daumet the 
task of overseeing its repair and (to a cer- 
tain) restoration. The personal apartments 
of Napoleon are to be brought back to their 
original condition—his library, his private 
room, and Josephine’s bedroom, dre: sing- 
room, and bath-room. The first floor, 
which is in a ruinous state, is to be rebuilt 
and transformed into a series 0: galleries 
in which will be placed all the souvenirs, 
artistic objects. furniture, bronzes and 
medals, which are connected with the 
career and the reign of Napoleon. 


Convicts as Chureh Builders. 


The beautiful garrison church of St. 
Peter’s on Portland island (Eng.) is con- 
vict work throughout, with the exception 
only of the colored mosaics in the reredos, 
which were inserted by an Italian artist. 
The church is, of course of Portland stone, 
the same material of which St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the law courts, the monument, 
Westminster bridge and the banqueting 
room at Whitehall have been built. St. 
Peter’s is situated just outside the prison 
domains, and is for the use of the line regi- 
mentstationed at Verne citadel, the highest 
point on the island. 

The interest attaching to such a build- 
ing is heightened by the circumstances 
that the verger—an ex-warder of Portland 
prison—can tell you whose work is repre- 
sented in particular parts. The border 
around the porch and the mosaic pavement 
of the sanctury are the delicate handwork 
of Constance Kent, the lady of gentle birth 
who murdered her step-brother, and was 
induced to confess her crime by a Brighton 
clergyman. The stone pulpit, the body of 
which is in one piece, was erected by Irish 
Fenians. The font at the door and the 
lectern in the center, were chiseled by 
ap Whitechapel thieves, who proved to 

e such exceptionally skilful artisians that 
it was a pity they ever took to thieving. 


Ouring the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOw's SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
MorTuers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFEcT Success. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES WINpD Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for.DIARRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 





take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 











Pabst 
Mon 


is a powerful vitalizing build- 
er, strengthener and sleep 
It 


restorer. 





ADDS ENERGY 


to the heart and blood, fills 
one with life, and brings back 
the fugitive health. It is in- 
deed the BEST TONIC for 
spring ills. 


At all druggists. 


























This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 





WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

with $5, $7 and $'10 

orders. Now is your chance 

FREE to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 

per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 

Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 

|stamps and we will send you a quarter 

| pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
| you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 





' 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 


This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 








be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
“70-12 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 BE, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 AROH ST. 


Valuable Helps for Child Study. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 
By G. Stanley Hall. Gives the results of careful investigations to de- 
termine the amount and kind of knowledge possessed by the aver- 
age child onventering school. 25¢. 








Rooper’s Drawing in the Infant Schools. 
Every one interested in the study of the mental development of the 
child:should read it. 5c. 


Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
There has been no more valuable book on Methods of Child Study pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to all earnest students of the subject. 5oc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can ‘now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any sddress for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months oj 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to teazh- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


TOILET PAPER 


SKE KKEEEE KKK CK KKK AEC aae 








We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. sts 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


J A. P.W. PAPER CO. 
re ae ALBANY, N. Y. 


San Francisco 








- 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston London Paris Berlin 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





———_ 


Do you know . 


your own mind? M 


Yes, you will say, I have my opinions ik 
about things! 


3 You do know what you think; but do you 
know dow you think, why you think, the 
a manner and the occasion of your thinking? 
Do you know your pupils’ mind, your 
rs child's ind, in this sense? 
Important points, these days! Not to 
Li be posted on these questions may be to 
just miss your one great goal as teacher 
o or parent! They are answered in our 
Gordy’s New Psychology, $1.25, postpaid, 
4 Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory, & 
= HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers * 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
- 


Schoolbook:s of all publishers at one store, 
BESBBESEBERHREEBERESE 


The Larges: Insurance Company in th: Wold. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Assets, Dec. 31, 1897, . - 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - 


$253, 786,437.66 
$218,278,243.07 


SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508,194.59 
Paip To Po Licy-HOLDERS 
SINCE OrcamizaTion, . > $462,997,250.71 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - $54,162,608.23 


INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.06 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSE . - $146,178.31 





YOUR VACATION: 


Where will you spend it? Why not joina 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Land ot Eva: geline- 


Nova Scotia’? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaATE EpiTor ‘t EpucaTIon,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. THE COMPLETE 
POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Edited by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 1 VOl., flexible leather 
binding, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised edition | or 1898 of the well-known 
Casseil’s Pocket Guide to Euroce. It is complete, cvv- 
cise, and handy, being so compact as to be cirried in 
a man’s coat or bip pocket. or in a woman’s dress pock- 
et or muff—ap advantage appreciated by a traveler 

SOME PRESS REVIEWS OF THE LITTLE BOOK. 
It is aecurate, its maps are cleer and ieg bie, and its 

(nformation tull aud exact-—BOsToNn TRANSCRIPT. 
Altogether the best of the kind published. —PHiL- 

ADELPHIA BULLETIN 
liaving had a practical test of the quality of this 

little boob. I can recommend it with a snow of author- 

ity .—TH& PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


For sale by all Bookseller s—Published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, -- NEW YORK 
Send for W. R. Jenkins’s Catal gue of Frer.ch Book. 


How to See the Point and Place It: 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 








A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation 
rapidly by example. Many people who have studied 
Kugli sh. Latin, and Greek grammar are very careless 
aed ged punctuators. This book is indi-pensabie 

writers Memorizing rules and exceptious 
w 3 time ead they are soon forgotien. Al+o gives 
rules for placiug capital letters, italics, and manv- 
seript for publication. Py mail, 20cts. Cloth, 40 cts 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 1:3 Liberty Street. N. Y 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER CouRSE 
An Unprecedented Opportunity. 


“The Hrena” 


special arrangement with one of the priocipal 
+ Mame Colleges is enapled :o offer Teachers a thiee 
months’ summer preparatory course, absolutely free. 
See A; ril ‘** Arena’’ for particu.ars, or write to 


THE ARENA COPIPANY, Boston, [lass. 
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